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THE PREMIUM. 


OR THE EFFORT FOR AFFECTION’S SAKE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE. 


“ Try, Mary—only try, my child,” said Mr.» reluctance, when writing my first book, did I lay 
Irvin to his daughter. ‘The money I care but ‘aside the work on Saturday night, not to be re- 
little for, much as we need it. But [ cannot en- {sumed till Monday; for you know, father, how 
dure that your mind should lose utterly and for-? much that blessed spirit, my mother, revered the 
ever its fine tone, its admirable energy, (of which ‘ Sabbath—what a holy and happy day she used to 
it may be that your father was too proud,) that ‘make it for us all.”” The sweet remembrances of 
your talents, which have afforded you and myself; early life stole tenderly over the daughter’s heart, 
so much happiness, the early development of? but she lived for him whom Heaven had left to 
which gave such promise of fame, such better and > her care, and firmly keeping back her tears, after 
loftier hope of usefulness, should lie dormant— ‘an eloquent pause of a few moments, she resumed 
dead I am sure they are not—through the rest of jalmost playfully: ‘ Papa, my trials as an author 
your life.”’ >have been very considerable. You know how 

“[ would do any thing to please you, my fa- ‘many months I was away from you trying to get 
ther—any thing to serve you, and it seems, indeed, ‘that first finished work, my darling ‘ Virtue’s 
idle to say that my mind has been so overtasked ; Triumph,’ into the press; but you do not know, 
by having written, years ago, a novel or two, and } for I never told you, how many selfish booksellers 
some smaller productions, that it seems impossible }I conferred with (In my ignorance I had thought 
now to arouse its energies to the work of creating ) that I had only to finish my story, and dispose of 
and presenting to the world just a tale, which pos- ;the manuscript directly.) Nothing would these 
sibly might obtain for you the pleasure, and for ; gentlemen do for my advantage. Every dollar of 
myself the fame, of being pronounced a Prize ) their expense must be paid before I could realize 
Tale.”’ ‘a cent. Not the slightest risk to themselves 

“No, no, Mary,” replied the father, “it was‘ would they venture. I could not tell the trouble, 
not the overtasking of your mental powers which | fatigue, anxiety, [ endured, and yet I was deter- 
has thus prostrated them. Many ladies of as de-? mined to carry it through; for the object of the 
licate organization as your own have written enterprise was one which, as you know, was very 
books, novels, poems, etc., and continue to write dear to me. I saw, at last, that my only way was 
with much energy and success. Mary, I know }to publish by subscription, and after delays and 
what it is, though your disinterested nature hides troubles innumerable, the work appeared before 
the truth from your own heart. It is this long» the world—when, lo! in every first volume was 
struggle of years with penury, disappointment, ‘bound fifty pages of volume second: and all this 
debt which we cannot discharge—the misery of ; had to be rectified. What grief I felt, after my 
seeing others suffer for the confidence they have } infinite anxiety and effort to make the work fault- 
placed in us—the labor, absolute corporeal labor, } less.” 
far beyond your strength, in which month after, And faultless it was, my daughter, in the best 
month, year after year, you are compelled to sense, interrupted Mr. Irwin. ‘ The wopld might 
drudge—all these causes have produced in you this ‘not have pronounced it equal, in its power to in- 
feeling of mental—of intellectual death.”’ ‘terest the fancy, to very many of the popular 

“It is true, father, whatever may be the cause, ‘works of the day; but your father is proud and 
that I do feel utterly unable to resume that em-:happy in saying to you, Mary, that which can 
ployment in which I once delighted. The love of ‘rarely be said of novels—it was a pure produc- 
the pen was almosta passion with me. With what -tion. Not one word, from beginning to end, could 
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cause the most delicate ear to tingle—the most; Mary was silent a few moments, and her eyes 
sensitive spirit to shrink.” ‘ were full of tears. She sent them back, and vigor- 
A happy blush and smile stole over Mary’s ‘ ously placed the seal of virtuous resolve upon their 
face as the music of her father’s praise entered her \ full and living fountain. 
heart. ‘* Father,” she said, in a subdued voice, ‘I do 
‘* But, dear papa, listen,” she said, after a mo-; not feel able to write. I feel that my mental 
ment—* listen and you shall hear more. You do‘ energies have been blighted beyond my power to 
not know how much there has been to discourage‘ revive them. But, papa,’? she quickly added, 
me. I never told you half, for I did not like to; forcing a smile, for she saw that grief was in her 
trouble you, but now I wish to give a better ac- father’s soul, “indeed I will try, if I produce no- 
count than you have done,” she added with a: thing better than—<‘ Once there was a little girl 
smile, “ to make a better apology than you have living in a hut with her aunty and a pet lamb,’ 
made, papa, for what, to a less merciful judge, ; and so on.’ 
might seem nothing better than mental tndolence.} “ Yes, Mary, yes,’ said Mr. Irwin, “that’s a 
Do you know that my dear ‘ Spirit Wort’ was > good girl—only try, it is all Task. Ever so sim- 
stolen from me, and published as the work of an-> ple a story, I care not, so that you but take up 
other? This I felt very much, for the trial, as‘ your per again.’ 
well as the production, was one of my earliest— } “Well, I will think all night of a sadject, and 
but I suffered in silence. Then I sent a story, (a beginning, pa.” 
which I had very carefully prepared, to New} ‘No, child, you must not deprive yourself of 
( 
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York, hoping that it would prove a successful can- § rest.” 
didate for a premium which had been proposed;{ “* Well, to-morrow then, father—but for our con- 
for one of my fondest wishes at that time was that } tinued entertainment this evening, let me pursue my 
I might be able to send Emma to school a year} account of myself as an author. Having already 
or two, and I had been casting about in my mind § indulged the spirit of egotism so far, 1 will now 
every way by which I could accomplish this. ; tell you about the origin of that poem, ‘ The Anight 
There had been many premiums offered for es-} of the Mountain Tower.’ You liked that, I re- 
says, poems, and stories, first and second best—I ' member, better than all the rest; but I never told 
would not for the world have you think me vain, 5 you under what circumstances it was written. I 
papa, but indeed I had strong hopes from this story, ; would premise by saying that the thought of writ- 
it read so well to myself. Well, after a while, ? ing this poem was suggested to my mind in the 
the periodical for which it had been written an-} course of a public recitation, one of the subjects 
nounced—‘ Premium for first best essay, awarded ! of which interested excee dingly both my imagi- 
to such a person—for second best essay, to such a {nation and my heart. You recollect when I left 
name—for first and second best poem to such and ? you, two years ago, to convey Frank and Charles 
such an one. I looked in vain for a notice of the > to school. Well, you had suggested to me as you 
first and second best story, but after many months ) will remember, to stay in their new vicinity a 
my production appeased with the title changed, 5 week or ten days, with a kind view, | presume, to 
and that was the Jast I heard of it. Poor Emma } giving me what you considered a salutary change of 
had to be kept at home _ I tried to teach her my- ? scene, as well as toreconcile them to their new situa- 
self, but T painfully felt that she would improve } tion. But anxious to return to you sooner, I remain- 
far better if I could send her to school. ed with them only three days. The morning on 
Then there was that essay on Early Mental\ which I commenced my journey homeward the 
Culture. Our neighbor, good old Mr. Horton, } weather was that, which when I was a very lit- 
told me of the proposal for an essay on that sub-}tle girl, dear Grandmamma Irwin, I remember, 
ject. At that time I was very ambitious to obtain used to call /ark cold—* This is ah/ack cold day,’ 
a premium, which I thought would delight you, ¢ she would say, ‘the sun can’t shine * The air on 
§ 
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and I was determined to accomplish the essay, but ¢ that morning was still and most piercing, the sky 
the information had been given me so very near ) of a sullen gray, through which not one gleam of 
the time (scarcely more than three days.) pro- } sunshine came forth to cheer the shivering tra- 
posed for sending in the manuscripts, that it { veler, or those who, more comfortable, looked out 
seemed to me I could feel my brain actually reel; upon the weather through the windows of their 
beneath the effort. However, I had shut myself; quiet homes. The country through which we 
up resolving to finish it, and I sent it within the‘ passed was bleak and barren. Poor little Emma 
time. Your friend, the Rev. Mr. Prescott, papa, ‘and myself were the only passengers, and indeed, 
who was one of the committee chosen to judge of} we were most grievously shaken over the frozen, 
the productions sent in, very kindly, in due time, ? rough roads. However, my heart was full of you, 
returned my unsuccessful manuscript, supposing ) father, and of our little home—I rejoiced, too— 
that it might be of some service to me, and on the § nay, my mind was in a state of perfect exultation, 
envelope was written—‘ This essay was consider-< that we had been able to place the dear boys in 
ed among the best. This gratified me much. (that institution which you and I had considered 
The premium was obtained by the widow of a} the very best for them. I had left them very 
clergyman. After that time we were compelled } } comfortable, and I pursued my journey most cheer- 
to remove often, and in this way I lost many of < fully; the prattle of Emma, too, helping to beguile 
my smaller and earlier productions, which I often ; the roughness of the way. In the course of the 
regret.”” » day we rested an hour at the neat half-way house, 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said Mr. Irwin, “just ; to refresh ‘man avd baste,’ as Patrick, the driver, 
try this one time. I feel confident that a single ‘said. While we were there, the finest particles 
effort on your part, made with your characteristic | ,of snow began to fall through the softened and 
generosity of feeling, to please your father, would; silent air. After resuming our journey, and tra- 
give to your heart its own reward, and would pro-‘ veling a few miles, the darkness stole rapidly upon 
duce in your mind a healthful re-action, the good; us. The days were then at the shortest, and the 
effect of which would be realized for years to come.” , air had now become thick with fast and faster fall- 
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ing snow. I felt somewhat uneasy, for it seemed‘ evening fire. How delightful was the warmth of 
to me that the driver could scarcely discern the} those bright hot coals—and Emma—how she 
road. We had not, for a long time, seen a house, > laughed in the feeling of safety and comfort, with- 
and every object seemed strange to me. Emma) out a care for the morrow! ‘The mistress of that 
was warmly covered, and fast asleep in my arms.‘ humble dwelling had a warm, and rich, and large 
As the darkness increased I began to feel more‘ heart, she took our wet outer garments and did 
and more anxious, and once or twice, when the? every thing in her power to make us comfortable. 
horses stopped, as it seemed to me of their own) From a little outer room she brought in meal, from 
accord, and the driver appeared to be looking‘a stock, I suppose, laid by as part of the winter 
round as if bewildered; I asked him if he felt cer-{ sustenance of her family, and prepared a good 
tain that he was in the right road, and received? bucketfull of food (meal and warm water,) for 
the cheering reply—‘ Right sure, may it pleaseseach of the horses. The kind-natured Patrick 
your jewel of a ladyship, for I know but of one; forgot, I believe, that he was cold and hungry him- 
way, and that has always been the right one, but} self, in the delight of his heart that he could com- 
jist oncest, three years agone, when we happened ? fort his jewels of all. bastes. With much interest 
to plunge into a clay pit,and I scrambled out alive‘ I had from time to time looked round the room. 
myself, and brought my darlint bastes out dead; It was very neat and snug, and though the furni- 
the next morning, and | vowed I would never take ; ture was simple and even rustic, every thing wore 
that road again at all, at all. Go on my honies,’?an air of quiet contentment and comfort, which 
and he touched his whip to the leader. The gene-? quite charmed me. Two little children were 
rous animals, with considerable effort, for there) sweetly sleeping in a truckle bed, half drawn from 
seemed a barrier in their path, struggled to go on, ‘ beneath a larger one, on a pillow of which lay a 
and the next instant the stage was overturned by } wan, but lovely face. A large, old, but most neatly 
a fallen tree, for the tracks of the road being co-? kept Bible lay open on the table. From that, I 
vered with snow, poor Patrick had turned aside } judged the spirit of the cottager had been taken 
from the path.” Sits evening repast, to be succeeded by the safe and 

“QO, Mary! why did you never tell me this,’ } sweet repose of those who trust in God. 
said her father, who till this moment had listened? The book of books was carefully placed on a 
with attention painfully intense. ‘shelf; wood was put on the fire, and the snug 

** Dear papa,’’ she replied, “I was not killed,‘room was soon bright with the excellent blaze. 


you know; and as for Emma, she was not even} The little sleeping girls, half-waked by the un- 


hurt or frightened, for she had slept so sweetly } wonted sounds in the apartment, sat up in their 
that she knew nothing of the danger till the worst ) bed, rubbed their eyes, and smiled and whispered 
Was over.” ‘to each other as they espied Emma, who on her 
* Well, go on—go on, Mary.” part looked round her with no little admiration. 
** Papa, I looked all around. The snow wasstill ? The little ones in the bed laid down their heads 
falling rapidly, and I saw no sign of human habi-) again, even if they did not sleep, at the gentle 


\ 
? 


tation, but of course I felt the necessity of imme-} command of their grandmother 

diate and determined effort to. find a shelter.‘ ‘The table was soon spread with a cloth white 
Patrick seemed quite bewildered and distressed. {as the snow which was falling without, and in a 
I advised him instantly to cut the traces, and thus ? few minutes a nice hot cup of tea, and other very 
relieve the poor horses. He complied with the } comfortable articles for a repast, were set before 
suggestion in a transport of haste, and began to‘ the benighted travelers. My foot was quite pain- 
lead them he knew not whither; and soothing? ful, but I thought it would be cruel to Patrick and 
Emma, who was now crying with her undefined ? Emma to say any thing about it till after supper. 
fears, | followed with her as well as I could, for I Patrick actually chuckled over his good fortune, 
found that my ankle was badly sprained, and it ) forgetful of the overturned carriage, by this time, 
was with extreme difficulty I could walk. Nay—j}I supposed, half-filled and covered with snow. 
nay, father—do not look so troubled. In a very} After the table was cleared, and he had well 
few minutes we sawa light gleaming on the dark- ) warmed himself, he was directed by the hospitable 
ness, like the star of hope, and soon we reached } dame to a nice little garret, the steps to which led 
the door of a lonely cottage. While Patrick tried ) from the outer room, where she had prepared, as 
to beat some warmth into his arms, I knocked— {well as she was able, a resting-place for him. 
all was silent for a moment, and then my ear was )H ving thus disposed of Patrick, she next with 
cheered by the sound of gentle approaching steps, ) most peremptory kindness insisted on my occupy- 
and a meek voice asked the question—‘ who is} ing, with Emma, the commodious truck e-bed lay- 
there? I replied as is usual on such occasions— } ing her own littie girls with their mother in the 
‘we are travelers who have lost our way this cold } larger one. I now told her of my sprained ankle. 
and dark night, and we hope you will afford us a‘ She knew exactly what to do for it. An imme- 
shelter till morning.’ The door was gently but ‘diate application of strong, bitter herbs, and fre- 
instantly opened,and a woman considerably passed } quent bathing, soon reduced the inflammation and 
middle age, and of a most benevolent aspect, ap-? pain. I shall never forget her kindness, though 
peared with a light in her hand. ‘Come in, come ) at the time it was distressing to me, for in oppo- 
in,’ she said, and I am sure her voice was music } sition to all my expostulations she persisted in 
to my ear. I verily believe Patrick thought the her resolution to sit up and keep the fire good all 
horses were invited in too, for in a most orderly } night.” 

manner he was trying to allure one of them through >‘ Strange that you never told me all this, Mary,”” 
the door. ‘I have a shed,’ said the old lady, said Mr. Irwin. 

‘just round the house, where you can finda shel-S ‘Why, father, I thought at the time that it 
ter for the poor animals—stop, I will bring you a } would distress you to hear how I had been situa- 
lantern.’ While she attended to Patrick and the ted. I concealed it also, in part, from the fear 
horses, I was already warming Emma and myself that in any subsequent journeys I might make to 
at the hearth, where glowed the remains of the . see the boys, you would feel additional anxiety 
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from this very knowledge, and though the adven- 
ture ended in almost a little romance, I would tell 
you nothing lest I should feel compelled to tell 
you all. Then you know, father, your long and 
severe illness commenced on the day after my re- 
turn, .nd precluded for many months all unneces- 
sary conversation, and to teil the truth, my mind 
was subsequently so fully occupied by other sub- 
jects, that my adventure of the cottage was, as it 
were, forgotten. But this evening, when I have 
promised that to please you, dearest father, I will 
try to write again, I fee] my heart opened. 
of its long repressed memories arise and come 
forth in the resolution to entertain you. I have 

often suppressed what I thought might cause you 
pain, father, and I fear that I have sometimes kept 
back also many little informations which might 

have been pleasing to you. Ihave indeed tried to 
be cheerful, but I have often felt unable to con- 
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became his grave; and the girl, a prominent char- 
acter in my simple story, was placed as an imme- 
diate attendant on a lady, who, very happily for 
her, proved a most kind and generous friend, edu- 


cating her we// in every sense, and making her as 


she rose to womanhood, an equal and dear com- 
panion. Mrs. Fllery wept as she related to me 


the fate of her young and fondly remembered bro- 
ther, who, less happy than herself, fell an early 


Many » 


win. 


\ 


verse, and lam sure that ] have failed to make you | 


as happy as I might have done.’ 


“You have been every thing to me, Mary; my ‘ 


noble-minded and kind-hearted child, and nothing 
in your conduct has grieved your father—nothing 
has distressed me so much as: the fear that you 
were sinking into despondency, and losing the fine 
and lofty energies of your mind in mental inac- 
tion. But I know that you are now going to bea 
good girl,’? added Mr. Irwin, tenderly laying his 
hand on the head of his daughter—* Heaven bless 
you, my child, for your resolution of this ev ening. 

But the rest of your story, Mary. I want to hear 
the little romance you mentioned as the sequel of 


your narrative, and I wish too, to hear of your: 


poem * The Knight of the Mountain Tower,’ the 
origin of which you promised to relate to me inan 
earlier part of this conversation.” 

«“O, I forgot all about that, father. Well, I did 
not sleep much—the children all rested very 
sweetly, and in the course of the night, Mrs. El- 
lery, the old lady of the cottage, gave me a short 
relation of her life. 
soldier, papa, as was your father, of our glorious 
Revolution. He died, not on the field, but of a 


She was the daughter of a‘ 


wound received there toward the close of the war. . 


He had spent the early part of his life in culti- 
vating a farm, his paternal inheritance, where he 
began and finished his earthly career. He left a 
widow, who survived the husband of her early 
love but two or three years, and two little chil- 
dren; the farm, at her death, was taken in 
charge ostensibly for the benefit of the orphans, 
bya churlish, avaricious man, a distant relation, 
whom, ignorant of his real character, for she had 
known but little of him, and she was a kind, sin- 
gle-hearted woman, who thought well of every 
body, she appointed guardian of her children. 


age,’ and cruelly contrived to wrest from them 
their property, and cheated even the law, by 
making ‘the worse appear the better reason.’ The 


victim, as she justly considered him, to cruel 
avarice.” 

‘““O! most cruel—most wicked,” said Mr. Ir- 
“Go on—go on, Mary.” 

** Well, papa, the protegé of that good, benevo- 
lent lady, was married at rather an early age toa 
young clergyman, the pastor of a country village, 
and she was destined to at once a happy anda sor- 
rowful life. Her beloved patroness, who had been 


_to her as a mother, died in the course of two 


years after her marriage. The event almost broke 


‘her heart, but she felt that to resign herself to 


grief would be a sinful abandonment of duty. She 
had a most devoted friend in her husband, and be- 
sides, the gladful spring of a mother’s love had 
gushed up, in all its living joy, in her heart. 
Years passed away. Exemplary in her domestic 
relations, she led a quiet, a useful, and happy life, 
and much of good and of gladnéss she diffused in 
the sphere in which she moved. But vicissitude 
and sorrow were in store for her. The partner of 
her life had given himself to his good work with 
an energy utterly excluding a proper regard for 
health. She saw the danger but could not lure 
him from his course, and after a few years his na- 
ture sunk beneath the labors he had’ imposed on 


himself. 


“Her only child, a son, whose early education 


had been faithfully attended to, discovered at the 


age of fourteen years, a passion for the sea, and 
after vainly opposing him, the mother yielded, for 
she felt that to force him into any path which he 
could not love, would be injudicious to say the 
least. So she consented to his entreaties, and 
with many tears and prayers to Heaven for his 
safety and happiness, she placed him on board a 
merchant vessel under the especial charge of the 
captain, whose family had been parishioners of her 
husband; and who was remarkable in his profes- 
sion, for firmness, kind feeling, and the strictest 
morality of principle and conduct. He sailed out 
and returned safely several times and made as the 


captain said, an excellent sailor, and his widowed 


mother beeame reconciled to his chosen course. 


Having distinguished himself by his good conduct, 


at an early age he was promoted to the command 
of a vessel, and soon after was married to a lovely 


orphan girl, whose childish sports he had often 
Father, ‘ he made their lives bitter by hard bond- 


narrator did not enter into all the details of her | 


story, but it seems that in later life the knowledge 
of the fraud was laid open to her, and she remem- 
bered that the man of oppression lived a miserable 
life, always dark and gloomy, and generally si- 
lent, and at his death, which occurred in a few 
years, the property passed into the hands of his 
son, and the children, its rightful heirs, were dis- 
posed of according to the will of the new oceupant, 
ignorant, indeed, of the cruel wrong which had 
been practiced, but as heartless as his father. The 
boy was sent to sea, which after a voyage or two, 


shared, and removed his wife, and mother, to- 
ward whom he had always conducted himself most 
respectfully and affectionately, to a residence in 
the suburbs of a town bordering on the sea. The 
little family were very happy—he made long but 
successful voyages, and though grief was caused 
by his departures, his returns to his home were so 
joyful, that sorrow was for the time not only for- 
gotten but unanticipated. They were the parents 
of two beautiful children, the little girls of the cot- 
tage, whom I mentioned to you. The older one 

was four, the other two years old when he left 
them for his last voyage. His vessel reached 


safely the port, in England, to which she had been 
destined, and having ‘accomplished most satisfac- 
torily the business of his voyage, he wrote to his 
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wife and mother that they might expect to see him ‘Garpener tothe fair Eden above., To me there 
in six weeks. The letter gave them much joy—?is even pure joy in the performance of this duty 
but the next intelligence, cautiously communicated }—I feel that I am attending to that which my 
by the owner of the vessel, overwhelmed them> Master has given me to do, and I would not turn 
with sorrow. It told of the total wreck of the} my hand from this work for the joy and the riches 
vessel, on the coast of Scotland, in a sudden and ‘ of earth.’ 
most violent tempest, and the loss of all on board!{ ‘¢ At this moment the beautiful invalid raised 
‘*The mother bore her sorrow as a Christian) her head on her wasted, almost transparent hand 
who has learned that this world is not our rest; but ‘—the loveliest smile that ever met my sight over- 
the heart of the young wife, who, save in the death‘ spread her countenance—her eye was bright, yet 
of her parents, at an age when she could scarcely ( wore a dove-like softness : 
appreciate her loss, had known only bright days,’ ‘*‘ Mother,’ she said, and her voice was very 
her heart and her mind were crushed by the blow’ low and sweet, but so clear that it filled the room. 
—she besought her mother to go away from the ‘ (The old lady was instantly at her side.) * Mother, 
sight of the sea—‘its waves washed over her~he has just landed—I saw him standing amidst 
brain,’ she said. ‘Go—go, mother,’ she exclaim-? glorious flowers on the bank of that deep river. 
ed, ‘to some place in the deep forest, and I think, ‘and he beckoned me to cross and come to him, 
with the poor babies, I shall be quiet there.’?‘O, he was beautiful! my own one !—let me go, 
Fearing that her mind would be utterly, hopeless-( sweet mother.’ 
ly prostrated, the mother, with the advice of? ‘Rest, my dear, and we will all go, when the 
friends, purchased, and neatly furnished a pleasant { blessed voice comes over the sea, and we can all 
little residence a few miles in the country, to‘ hear it,’ replied the good, resigned lady, while 
which she retired with the young widow and her‘ she smoothed the pillow of her still sleeping daugh- 
little children. But ‘deeper—deeper, mother,’{ ter, and gently replaced her head. ‘Sleep, dear 
still cried the poor blighted one—‘ farther into the) child, and I will watch by you.’ The gentle 
forest, where no eyes can look out of the windows} being seemed immediately to sink again to undis- 
at me—at his litt/e ones !? she whispered, waving } turbed rest. ¢ Thus it is often,’ said Mrs. Ellery. 
slowly her beautiful head. The mother yielded}‘ My poor Julia seems to me to sleep very fre- 
in all things to the poor, restless mourner, for’ quently with her eyes unclosed. Her spirit, for- 
whom she felt the deepest and tenderest love. She‘ getful of its sorrows, loses itself, I think, in a fair 
rented to another her cottage, furnished as it was,‘ ideal world, and is thus continually refreshed, as 
and retired deeper into the country to the little (it were, for protracted life. I had no thought, 
place of which I have told you. No other house} months ago, that she could live to see this winter, 
was within sight, but two or three times a week} but I fee] ita great comfort, her continuance with 
a person was employed to purchase and bring out ‘ me, though she says but little Her heart seems 
from the nearest settlement all that was essential} gradually to have quieted itself into a state of 
to a simple but comfortable subsistence. ¢ sweet and child-like resignation, and she is most 
“Tn this quiet and secluded abode (where, at the ‘ affectionate, and gentle as a pet Jamb.’ 
commencement of my narrative they had resided$ * Now for many hours the sky had been clear. 
a year,) the young widow seemed soon to recover, and the bright, cold stars had looked down on the 
in a hopeful degree, from the prostration which} earth, and by this time daylight began to dawn. 
had threatened her intellect, but she was never)I sunk into a quiet slumber, and when I awoke, 
willing to leave the cottage, and her health was { exceedingly refreshed, Emma was watching my 
gradually but very evidently declining. A few‘ countenance in expressive silence. The pale and 
weeks after their removal to the cottage, the( most interesting invalid occupied a comfortable 
pretty residence first purchased was, with its fur-'arm-chair in a corner—the little children were 
niture, consumed by fire, so that the grandmother! up, neatly dressed, and playing with their pet 
and her interesting charge were reduced almost to‘ kitten—a bright blaze was on the hearth, the 
poverty. But she would not yield to the indo-{ larger bed was made, and good Mrs. Ellery was 
lence of sorrow—much she did not feel able to do? spreading, with generous hand, an ample morning 
beyond the simple daily routine of her cottage du-' repast near the fire. It wasa pleasant scene—the 
ties, but she employed every leisure hour in dili-‘sun looked brightly into the room, and Nature 
gently knitting stockings, for which a sale was( without was glad in her pure white drapery and 
found as often as she sent her work to the town. glorious winter gems. 
In this way she supported, in frugality and con-{ ‘I dressed myself and Emma in a few mo- 
tentment, herself, her daughter-in-law, and her‘ ments. The sonorous breathing of Patrick, who 
grandchildren, whom with much tenderness and} was yet indulging himself in a comfortable morn- 
care she instructed in all that little ones should be{ ing nap, was faintly heard from his little attic. 
taught. She was also enabled, by extra diligence, } The young widow, to whom it seemed, her mo- 
to procure many little comforts for the invalid. {ther had related the adventure of the night, ad- 
***Q, young lady!’ said she, at the close of her { dressed me in a few kind and pleasant words, and 
simple and affecting story, ‘ you know not what a?a voice of perfect melody. Papa, I cannot give 
comfort these children are to me. I cannot feel} you an adequate idea of the gentleness and sweet 
sufficiently thankful for the solace, nay, even the} manner of that lovely young woman. Her face 
happiness they afford me. It seems to me that} was even angelic. 
never in all my days of comparative affluence and} We breakfasted, and soon after Patrick, whom 
of early affection, did I enjoy such quietness, giv-{ the kind old lady had hospitably wished to rest 
ing, as it were, a foretaste of Heaven, as has been) as long as he would, ‘ poor fellow,’ was heard de- 
in my heart here—and my poor blighted lily !’$scending the steps leading to the outer apartment. 
She added, in a tone and manner indescribably ‘ He came in with a most good-humored look, and 
tender, ‘to shield that dear one in the storm—to? received a kind and general welcome. His face, 
Watch and sustain the drooping flower till the time? it seemed to my eye, was full of inexplicable 
when it shall be transplanted by the Heavenly } meaning, and often he turned his glance with an 
12* 
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expression of, great benignity, mingled with } purpose a bed and a good deal of the bed-clothing 
shrewdness, on the invalid and her little girls. of her own family. 
“Directly aiter finishing his morning repast,} ‘The day passed sweetly, papa. The children 
a, Aa way he had of course fed his horses first,) { were so happy together—while they played in a 
e began to button up to his very chin his fear- {corner of the room and talked with their young 
naught surtout, (for the weather, though delight- ‘ pleasant, subdued voices. Mrs. Ellery and my- 
— clear and still, was exceedingly cold,) saying {self too, understood the thoughts and sentiments 
1¢ must go to look after his poor carriage. In;each of the other so wel/—and that lovely, re- 
about an hour he came back, and told us he had (signed being—even she smiled, or I fancied so at 
found three men cutting down trees in the wood, ‘least, with a smile less sad. The good lady re- 
who had helped him to extricate the vehicle. To newed, from time to time, her attentions to my 
— journey with Emma in such a drifted § injured foot, still somewhat painful, but not suffi- 
state of the roads was not to be thought of. EBe-?ciently so to annoy me much. Then when the 
sides, Mrs. Ellery exceedingly urged my peo- ‘ twihight came and the neat little kettle was put 
tracted -_ ve the cottage, and her daughter, with {over the cheerful fire, and the small round table 
a voice like the song of the dying swan, full of ‘was set—you know, father, what a charm there 
sad, sweet music, said she wished that J, with is in the snugness of a little round table and a so- 
my dear little sister, would stay longer with {ciable cup of tea. We felt rather anxious, it is 
them. true, about poor Patrick, but 1 comforted myself 
' , MO we ; ' ys 
_** Patrick now led out his horses, looking so nicely } and my new friends by recollecting and speaking 
eet aoe ie He — caste Se — - his at enterprising disposition, and the 
estness, ersuade our good hostess to (clear weather. 
receive some remuneration for the trouble he had{ ‘Father, Mrs. Ellery read to us, before we 
given her, but she seemed even grieved at hearing ‘ separated for the night, the fourteenth chapter of 
the subject mentioned, and with unyielding firm- (St. John, which seemed to breathe over the spirit 
anne rejected the offered pelf. (of each a lovely calmness, so delightfully, so ex- 
P I —— Patrick to say nothing in our village { quisitely mingled with a tender, delicious sadness 
of my having commenced my journey homeward, ‘that we felt it to be dearer than the world’s joy. 
(for I was fearful of causing you anxiety,) andas{ ‘When I went upto that noble little garret! 
he isan honest fellow, I felt sure that I could trust {a dona fide garret! the very sight of it increased 
: his assertion that he would be ‘ stiller than ‘my longing to write, and deepened my inspiration. 
death a = less poetical language, that {In my traveling trunk, which Patrick had rescued 
certainly he would not mention a word of it. 1‘ from the snow and brought to me, I had packed 
shall see you al] again, mighty soon, so good by,’ {my portable desk and materials for writing ; soas 
said he, with a wonderful attempt at a bow, and a;soon as Emma was asleep I sat up in the bed, 
face at once so wise, so droll, and so benevolent, ; picked up the wick of the Jamp, which I had left 
— a how to nite pot gia ae ) —— — dimly, and ano yescernyh de onarem 
e cottage jumped with gladness at the; work. Picture to yourself, papa, the bitterest 
prospect of keeping Emma, for they had all be- ( weather of a New England winter—in a garret— 
pa egy eo —— ri : (my ue we of two - three a — 
* but, father, now for the poem 1 mentioned to; together to sleep on, and a com ort or two to 
you. It labored mightily in my brain, and I was cover me—my cloak over my shoulders, the sleep- 
thinking how I could manage to be entirely alone ing Emma at my side, and I thinking and writing 
ica ten a 7 — paper pe most — The ~ “ae I — 0 “e 
ys dearly loved to write by stealth. 1, { gress. en nature had become exhaustec 
i many times, and how tenderly have I remem: } yielded to her gentle impulse, and slept most 
ered that fairy room which my angel mother (sweetly for several hours. 
prepared for my happy childhood, where | se-{ ‘+ Another quiet cottage day passed, and a good 
cretly exulted over the earliest creations of my ; part of the second night I wrote again undisturbed, 
There was a pause, and a gentle sigh, and‘{and as quiet, myself, as a mouse. At length, 
Mary continued her narrative. ‘looking at Emma, as I did once in a while, to see 
(After many thoughts on the subject, I came ‘if she was warmly covered, there she lay, her 
to the conclusion frankly to ask Mrs. Ellery’s per- $ large, beautiful eyes fixed on my face, and a plea- 
mission to occupy the small attic room in the front }sant, but most wondering smile on her own. I 
part of the cottage, for I had noticed a neat little ‘immediately laid down, and in hushing her again 
staircase ascending from the room ia which we (to rest,I fell asleep myself. On the third night I 
had passed the preceding night, and I presumed, ‘exulted over the finishing of my poem—at least 
as cnet te ng ae that there was an (so far that a little correcting and arrangement of 
— — . esi “ ne pa ge: He yee ee agra only rigs yh we go oe 
< ‘ 4 ~ 2 , 4 ” re S 
bers. eens oe . ea — y of my ~e ri “I was t a i. wee ; rete e 
ary “ot s, } much wished to occupy, Ww! very next morning expect Patrick, and be able to 
ane is Toom, On —— of the inconvenience ; resume my homeward journey, when just as the 
to which I was sure Mrs, Ellery must otherwise }day closed in, a quick knock was heard at the 
be subjected. With much difficulty I obtained ‘door, and before any one could open it the honest 
her consent to my proposal, though I assured her } fellow burst in, his face glowing with joy and 
that ] had always been accustomed to sleep in a triumph. 
room without a fire, and that I would much prefers ‘** 1 know’d it,’ he exclaimed, ‘I know’d it, my 
the apartment above. She could hardly be per-{honies—never mind—Pat wont tell’—and in the 
suaded that I and the child would not freeze there jmidst of our surprise he scampered about the 
However, she at length gave up the friendly con-; room, snapped his fingers, and danced in his un- 
test, and in the course of the day she prepared my }accountable exultation. The children paused in 








lodging, and here again, I was obliged to make the } their quiet play—the invalid gazed with a look of 
most strenuous opposition to her taking for the ‘half alarmed wonder, I was thinking what all this 
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pos rhe we Ne old lady — _ — ‘“ But she was retarded in her course repeatedly 
im through her spectacles, when all at by adverse weather, and after a long voyage, in 
) . . . 5 ? 
once he rushed up to her, most grotesquely drop- ‘which his patience was severely tried, the hus- 
ae a eee ce her, “e ge her ; band and the father of that lovely little family 
ands. ewel of a madam,’ said he, ‘come—;was landed at one of the southernmost ports 
*} ’ 
ras pct ith me, my dear old honey, and III tell ; whence, destitute of every thing, he gradually 
al I take forty years out of your blessed | eee ae begged, his wie | a hp 
° unutterable feeling he arrived at the town and at 
J : : ; 
. ‘Up then he jumped, like a pleasant-tempered ; the house where he had left his family. They 
rs Pass overgrown, loving dog, and with , wees gone—strangers were there! Of every 
oat alf gentle, but wholly determined, he drew | ap — eee giving himself time, in the impa- 
goo Mrs. Ellery toward the still unclosed door. ‘tience of his heart, to go to those of his acquaint- 
Wondering, but very good-natured, and nothing sance who might have known their place of resi- 
doubting of Patrick’s benevolent intentions, she {dence—of any and every body he inquired. In 
yielded to his urgent motions, went out with him {the town was one of Patrick’s stopping-places. 
min eeoes ro shut the door after them. We kept {Some of these inquiries were made within his 
on “6 silence for about ten minutes, when the ) hearing. His kind heart stored up the memory of 
ol ady, followed by Patrick, reappeared with a the anxious-looking sailor’s words without know- 
on ap gn of joy, astonishment, and mighty jing it—and the cottage family. He was awake 
c an = su re ee ny threw her- oo hour or two on the night of our arrival there, 
self Into a chair, lifted up her hands, and exclaim- ‘and a word, here and there, of Mrs. Ellery’s nar- 
ing, ‘Great and wondrous are Tuy works,’ burst ‘rative went up through the thin walls to his quick 

— apne thus oy and relieved feelings } ear when all else was so still, and he guessed it 
which had been in her breast like the mighty all out. For the world, he thought, he must not 

rt y > ? . - 5 . ? . 
hens ing of ocean. ‘neglect on the next day his professional duties and 

Oh, papa, papa! that sweet young creature’s | the interests of his employers, but on his return 
husband—the father of those little children was; journey to Boston he diligently sought out the 
on ses he had eae Never, never shall I sailor, who by that time had traced his family to 
orge e scene of that night—it was like a‘the village to which they had first removed after 
dream, sso terrible in its tenderness, bright- ‘their supposed dreadful bereavement. Patrick’s 
Bees San eT: way lay through that village. He drove as fast 

‘ , ¥ - Ld 7 . . =~ S : . 

' ‘ How—how was it ?’’ asked Mr. Irwin, with sas he dared. Not often overloaded with passen- 
atanast gushing tears—* tell me, Mary, how it} gers in winter, happily that day he had none. An 
es hour was at his disposal—another hour he took— 

‘Father, all perished but he! With the (called at every door with his inquiries, and learned 
strength of a heart which has much to love on sat last, that the object of his search had gone such 
ote he clung to a plank of the wrecked vessel, {a way. It was in his own course. Continuing to 
arg | unconscious, he was carried by the surf’ drive as rapidly as the state of the roads would 
i ae, oe — ye — - smug- eg i mage he soon scermen eer Ellery, 
slers, father, wh d their haunt in a deep ca-}and hushing the monitions of his conscience, 
vern on that wild coast. They were moved to{ which whispered that he must not lose much time, 
restore him by great effort and strong stimulants, {and replying to them aloud, that he ‘could jist in 
— a view, as he afterward found, to secure his six minutes tell all he knew to the poor man,’ he 
ae erecta for their number was not as large § stopped without ceremony, accosted the stranger 
as they wished. with ‘ hurra—I know where they all are, my ho- 
. ‘““He lived with them many months with his) ney,’ jumped of his seat, and forgetting from that 

eart full of bitterness and hope, rendering them} moment all considerations of his employers and of 

every innocent service in his power, and watching { duty, with Herculean strength he almost forced 
penne longing paboring regpaon. J to —— the wearied man into the carriage, and then told 
J gth for several nights his companions had } him, as coherently as he could, all he knew, and 
a ae — in hyo swnaer pertaining Sall he supposed. He well remembered the cross 
0 their unlawful calling, and they all rested in {road by which we had before missed our course 
: : . nt 

the profound sleep which overcomes weary and {and made the best of his way toward the secluded 
reckless men. He watched—watched for them,} dwelling where he had left me. When within 





~~ 











while his own spirit was wasting with intense 
yearnings for home and kindred, and his heart was 
sick, almost unto death, with deferred hope. 

“It was a bright, bracing morning in autumn. 
He strained his sorrowful and longing eye in the 
direction of ocean. A sail!—a sail! Father, I 
cannot tell it all as it seemed when I heard it. 
He stood on the highest rock and waved a large 
white handkerchief, which, for such an opportu- 
nity, he always kept about him. The vessel 
Seemed passing—passing—passing! that almost 
desperate man in pitiless distance—but oh! at last 
she appeared to halt. in her proud course. Joy— 
there was joy in that trembling heart—joy that 
dared not acknowledge its own presence there. 
A boat bounded, like a spirit of mercy, over the 


waves, and soon he—he—that sorrowful husband } 


and father, was in that vessel and homeward 
bound. 





sight of it Patrick dreamed of nothing but taking 
his prize into the house in triumph, without the 
least preparation, but Captain Ellery was of 
course more prudent. He knew and felt that if 
‘the sick beauty, the darlint jewel of an old lady, 
and the sweet childer,’? were indeed his own be- 
loved family, they should be cautiously informed 
of the approaching interview—in what way he 
could not for some time devise; indeed, after all 
his reflection he found there was no other expe- 
dient than that of permitting Patrick, to whose 
ardent temperament he could scarcely trust, to call 
out the mother, whose fortitude and firmness of 
character (if indeed herself,) he well knew. With 
many charges to suppress his feelings, Patrick re- 
ceived his commission. All the rest you have 
heard, dear father. 

‘“ The young wife was very carefully prepared 
by the tender and firm mother for the almost 
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overwhelming joy. The son—the father—the; and of highly respectable parentage. Her family 
husband was restored, and ‘ beauty for ashes—the had long been neighbors of Mrs. Irwin, and the 
owl of joy for mourning—uand the garment of } young Emma, with a discrimination honorable to 
praise for the spirit of heaviness,’ were there in} her head and heart, had rejected several proposals, 
that bright cottage home. ‘which in the eyes of the world would have been 
‘‘ The next evening, father, Emma and I were ‘deemed unexceptionable, and in the depths of her 
with you.” | spirit remembered the noble, the true, the faithful 
‘Thank you, my dear—thank you,” said Mr. { soldier, the distinguished gentleman, whom from 
Irwin, wiping his eyes. ‘I suppose the good’ childhood she had regarded with no common at- 
captain began life again with a joyful heart.” ‘tachment, and who had long loved her with a 
‘Yes, father, at an early period of your illness‘ silent and pure affection. He had thought she 
Patrick came on purpose to inform me that ‘the; would consider him too old a man to win her 
blessed captin was happy as a king on his throne } young heart, but he found her on his return dis- 
—that he would go no more to sea, but was farm- ) engaged, and he was emboldened to speak to her 
ing it—had a snug place, and all was as sunny‘ of that which had long been in his thoughts. 
and beautiful as his own queen Ireland, and the{ Their home was what Aome should always be. 
sweet lady was well again, the childer, and a/7 on} His mother, and het mother, who had been 
’em—the old lady beside, bright, and nice, and ; many years a widow, were most dear and honored 
glad.’ ”? inmates of that beautiful and happy dwelling. 
Mary gracefully served her invalid father in} Mary was their second child, (the one older 
those kind attentions which a devoted daughter ‘than herself died in infancy.) Fight succeeding 
knows so well how to render. There was a mu-{ years she was their only one, and they watched 
tual tender ‘‘ good-night,’”’ and she went to her; with joy the developments of her early character. 
rest with her heart full of filial love and of virtu- ) Every advantage which liberal feeling and com- 
ous resolutions for the morrow. petent means could secure was afforded to her 
_— early education. Her perception was quick, her 


PART SECOND. | memeny vigorous, her heart loving and gentle. 

, She discovered in early life a talent for writing, 

_Mr. Irwin was the son of a Revolutionary sol- } and to shut herself up inher little room and trans- 
dier—one of those who fell long before the flag } fer to paper her thoughts and feelings, was to her 
of their country waved triumphantly in the sight } g pure delight. In relation to this she was of a 
of the nations, proudly showing forth the glad } very retiring disposition. Seldom, indeed, could 
truth that America was “ free, sovereign, and in- } she be induced to show, even to her parents, her 
dependent.” His was the fate of many a noble} early productions. She had been prevailed on to 
man—the fate of the private soldier —brave, self- }exhibit one to her maternal grandmother, who, 
sacrificing, unwept, save in the sanctuary of} when she had forgotten to fasten her door, entered 
human affection—uome !—and without a name. )unexpectedly. With many charges not to tell, 


) : . 
«O, didst thou know the untold misery, ) she let her take the paper to her own room. The 


When from the bosom of domestic love 
But one—ore victim goes—then if thy heart 
Were human it woul! bleed * 


} grandmother had that night an attack of illness. 
She forgot to restore the paper, and after her re- 
covery Mary had never the courage to ask for it— 
so it was lost. Mary had longed to see something 

He left a young wife, an infant son, and some) of her own in print—she had thought of trying to 
little property, which, thriftily managed by disin- {get that particular piece into a newspaper for 
terested and careful friends, enabled the widow to) which her father sometimes wrote, and the office 
educate her only child, a boy of the fairest pro-) of which was near their honse. The loss of this 


werner 





mise, and in due time to place him in the office of | 
an eminent barrister, the profession of the law,‘ 


being with his consent, the one selected for him 


by his friends. At an early age he rose to re- 


spectable eminence. But while yet in the prime 


and vigor of manhood, and the meridian of his: 


professional career, the voice of his country was 


heard, and inheriting the martial spirit of his fa-° 
ther, he went forth to the war of 1812, and de-‘ 
voted all the energies of his nature to the cause of: 
RIGHT, LIBERTY, and HIS NATIVE LAND. Several ‘ 


times he was severely wounded, and at the close 


of the contest he returned to his home, happy in >? 
feeling that he had been a soldier of duty, and: 
thankful that through suffering and peril his life’ 
had been preserved to her, his venerable, his dear ? 


mother, whom he loved with surpassing devotion 
and tenderness. He was no longer a very young 
man, but his character was most estimable, uni- 
ting the gentle with the lofty virtues. His man- 
ners were dignified, courtly, and mild, and his 
appearance exceedingly distinguished and prepos- 
sessing. He immediately resumed his profession, 
and within a year married a young and very beau- 
tiful girl, rich in accomplishments and virtues, 


* Southey’s Joan of Are, 


production, that in after life she remembered as 
remarkable for one written when she was so 
young, she always regretted. Mary discovered, 
even in early childhood, great energy and perse- 
/verance in all her little undertakings. To this 
child her gentle and lovely mother devoted the 
treasures of her elegant mind and pure heart. She 
taught her to live for earth—for Heaven. 

When Mary had attained her eleventh year, her 
excellent maternal grandmother died. She had 
been greatly beloved by all the family, and deeply 
) Mary felt the grief of her friends, as well as her 
>own first bitter affliction—but, oh! when four 
years afterward her own blessed mother departed 
in faith unto her rest, her naturally buoyant spirit 
was bowed to the dust. 


“°T isthe survivor dies!” 


oN 


With trembling apprehension the bereaved hus- 
band and tender father regarded his crushed and 
lovely flower. There were now three younger 
children. She looked upon her brothers and sis- 
ter, and the heart of the motherless girl was 
touched in its inmost depths for them—for those 
, little ones. She looked up to the face of her no- 
‘ble father—there he stood in the sublime grief 
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which has no language. She looked to Heaven, ; with materials for a Jook of respectable size. 
and she rose from her depression to duty—to ef-} She submitted her production to the eye of her 
fort—to hope. She knew that death kas no} father, who was much pleased and even surprised, 
power over tmmortal uffection—she felt that her‘ well as he had always thought of her talent as a 
angel mother was now a watchful, a ministering § writer. She now begged his permission to take 
spirit to those she had loved on earth. her work to the first literary emporium of the 

Mary gave herself in the strength of virtue to? country where, with the sanguine spirit of youth, 
duty, and she became generally cheerful. Her‘she felt that she would be able immediately to 
father, comforted by her devoted care and affec- ‘ dispose of it, and with the money thus obtained, 
tion, again smiled. The little ones of the family, enter her brothers at college, for which they were 
bright and lovely children, gladdened the domes- } now considered nearly prepared. This had been 
tic scene, and though there were moments, tender) with her a darling object. Her father was ex- 
and sorrowful, when nature and memory would ceedingly unwilling that his young daughter 
claim their right to tears, they were gentle and § should go from her home, but she was so sure that 
salutary seasons ennobling and purifying the {she could accomplish her object, so gentle, yet so 
heart. urgent, and he felt that his permission would bea 

Two years after the departure of the younger $ reward for her efforts—the distance was not great, 
Mrs. Irwin, her venerable mother-in-law, the and he gave at last his consent She made every 


v4 


\ 


good and guardian genius of the house, tollowed } thing comfortable for him at home; employed a 
her to the bright spirit-land, and there was an- } kind, elderly woman in the neighborhood to keep 
other link of the golden chain of earth broken— ; house for her during her absence, and with a let- 
another blessed treasure in Heaven ! ter from her father to one of his oldest friends, 
Mr. Irwin was, in his disposition, eminently { recommending ‘her to the kind attentions of his 
domestic. His happiest remembrances—his ten- ? family, she departed for the metropolis. 
der affections, all centered in home. Mary’s sys-{ She has already related her own story of this 
tem of housekeeping blended judicious economy book. It is enough, therefore, to state, that after 
with elegant liberality. Bright faces, and a‘ many delays and difficulties she realized, having 
thoroughly neat, and comfortable parlor always (paid all the expenses of publishing, several hun- 
greeted the fond father on his return from the >} dred dollars, and placed her brothers in college, 
cares and perplexities of his profession. Mary, } not at the commencement of a scholastic term, for 
though possessing a very literary taste, never tor ‘she had been unable to collect money in season 
ler most favorite pursuits neglected her domestic ‘ for that, but through the influence of friends con- 
duties. She attended to the lessons of her bro- res with the institution places in their appro- 








thers out of their school hours, and she directed priate class were reserved for them. 
the early education of her little sister. On the day following Mary’s return home from 
But in her leisure time she still indulged her {the cottage of Mrs. Ellery, her father was visited 
propensity for writing. A few of the productions by a most alarming attack of paralysis, which 
of her pen were published anonymously, but?) confined him to his room a whole year. But the 
never till a long and very remarkable season of direful disease, while it prostrated his physical 
depression in the pecuniary interests of the coun- powers, left the immortal mind untouched But 
try involved the failure of an institution in which? oh! with what grief he looked on-his daughter! 
Mr. Irwin had invested the whole of his pro- Mary still bore up—still smiled and labored on, 
perty—never till then did Mary dream of turning Sand ‘by unexampled effort kept her brothers in 
her talent to account in the way of assisting her their place. 
beloved and generous father in his efforts to sup- | 3ut debts accumulated—her spirit and strength 
port his family in elegance and comfort. Her at length yielded—her mind had been overtasked 
Spirit seemed strengthened and elevated by this }—she could write no more, and with bitterness of 
reverse of fortune. The family had become sud- $ heart she felt that the early aspirations of these 
denly even poor. Mr. Irwin, in his anxious love § fine youths, (the sons of her mother,) for whom 
for his children, felt deeply and bitterly this loss {she had been so devoted, so ambitious, must soon 
of property. His profession, indeed, remained, } be crushed—crushed ! 


but it was not, in the season of universal depres- . * * * . * * 
Sion, what it had been during the prosperity of Mary had promised, had resolved, inthe strength 
the country. of duty and affection, to rouse herself from this 


Mary smiled, cheered her father, and told him depressed state of feeling. It wasa bright and a 
she knew they would do finely. She felt, indeed, mild winter day—the air was even bland, and the 
as if she could herself do wonders~-‘* O, [ will S clear blue sky looked full of peace. Her domes- 
write books,” she thought. “What delight totic duties were seasonably performed. Emma 
make niy dear father and the sweet children all? was placed at a little table with her book and her 
so comfortable and happy—to support them all} work—Mr. Irwin, though still an invalid, had 
myself by writing books.”? Poor Mary! long been considered convalescent. Mary had 

M.. Irwin gave up his handsome house, and} made a good fire, and every thing about them 
they removed to a neat and very pleasant, though { wore an appearance of cheerful order. She placed 
much smaller dwelling. Mary was very busy her father’s arm-chair in its usual comfortable lo- 
nearly all day, making every thing about the} cation, put her little desk on the table beside it— 
house comfortable, but each hour not devoted to} look round once more to see that all was right— 
her father, the children, or household efforts, she { took her pen, thought a few moments, and began 
employed in writing. Early and late she was up, } her story. 
and worked beyond her young strength. She be-} What a picture! that tender parental eye! that 
gan to lose the bloom of her cheek, but her spirit § fine countenance! wearing the furrows of afflic- 
was still buoyant with hope She had a lively § tion, anxiety, disease, yet turned with an expres- 
imagination, wrote very rapidly, and in an almost } sion of placid delight on his heroic daughter. And 
incredibly short time she found herself furnished} she! her face was thin and pale—very pale, but 
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the charm had commenced its work—that happy } to her father—almost the first words which met 
effect predicted by her father as one of the re-;his eyes were these—“< A Prize Tale, by Miss 
wards of her filial effort. Almost the first touch} Mary Irwin.” The father could not speak, but 
of her pan to the paper revived faintly delightful } directed to the article the attention of his daughter. 
associations—day after day the sound of that pen,s Encouraged and cheered by this success, which 
as it rapidly transferred her thoughts to the paper, ‘enabled her to discharge immediately, several 
was to her father’s listening ear as sweet music. } debts which had greatly troubled her mind, Mary, 
The story was finished, and seen, and approved} from that time found that she could again write 
by her father. She had, from the first, but little: with ease and pleasure. She wrote often, and with 
time, but it was sent in two days before the}great success. Every thing became com/ortable 
period appointed for the presenting of the stories, }and flourishing—her brothers were continued to 
for the best of which a premium had been offered. the end of their collegiate course, which they 
She felt that she had done all she could, and} finished with much credit to themselves and their 
calmly awaited the result, leaving it to the pro-‘ friends. Emma was placed at a very excellent 
vidence of that, Being whose universal love regards } school, and among Mary’s happiest recollections 
even the falling sparrow. ‘Three weeks had ? was that of the evening when she resolved to make 
passed, when a neighbor sent inone morning anew the effort for affection’s sake. 

number of a literary periodical. Mary handed it) 
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THE IMPROVISATRICE. 


BY KATE DASHWOOD. 


“A tale—just one that memory keeps— 
Forgotten music, “till some chance 
Vibrates the chord whereon it sleeps.”’ 


Tue fairest in that festal hall, 
She moved—a thing of light! 


There’s a fairy bower of roses, 
Away oer the sunny sea, 

And there, when the dew uncloses 
The young buds dreamily, 


*Mid many a dazzling coronal 
Of diamonds flashing bright, 
A snowy, half-ope’d bud was all And soft, ’mid music gushing 
The gem she wore that night. From sparkling fountains near, 
A halfveiled cheek is blushing— 
Yet radiant, peerless Leila stood For a step meets her list ning ear. 

Amid the glittering throng— 
Queen of the jute!—whose joyous mood 


Gushed forth in sparkling song ; 


“Peri! a flower I bring thee— 
The bul-bul loves it best* 
They marvel'd her wayward fancy should Would, that the song I sing thee 
My fond heart's wildest vision 

Of Love, is thine—all thine! 


LEILA’S SONG. 
This bright isle, my Elysian— 
“ My beautiful—iny own love! So, Peri! thou wert mine.” 
Thy voice is in my ear, 
I dream of thee alone, love. A calm, low voice is stealing 
But ah! thou art not here; Like music from that bower, 
On my lips thy thrilling kiss Each long-forgotten feeling 
Still is mingling with the sigh Wakes strangely ‘neath its power, 
Thou breathed’st ‘mid our bliss— “ Traitor! I know thy story— 
My love, adieu—I fly !” Away, in thine own bright isle! 
Dark eyes of midnight glory 
“ My father’s ire has cooled, love, Grow dim for thee, the while: 
He marks my fading cheek, 
And my faultering steps and voice, love, “ Thou lovest me not! I know thee! 
Thy words have lost their spell, 
Thou knowest the scorn | owe thee, 


Thy false heart merits well. 


Though his proud heart will not speak ; 
Then haste thee to our own bright isle! 


: 
Thus chose a tale of wrong. , Might pierce thy rose-veiled breast ; 
§ 
5 
; 
) 
) 
, 
; 
5 
} 
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Thy drooping dove is lone, 
I'll wateh our beaniing star the while— * The song of the bul-bul, pierces the folds of the rose- 


‘ bud and the rose.—Jamadeva. 





My beautiful! my own!’ 
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Think not my heart is breaking, 
Though my dream of bliss be o’er, 

It scorns thee while ’tis aching, 
False one !—I’m thine no more!” 


Each fair young flower is sleeping 
In the hushed and balmy air, 

Save the dewy Night Star keeping* 
Its tearful vigils there. 

Ye bright, pure sentinels of Heaven! 
That guard its sapphire walls, 

An angel’s wing this even, 
Hath flown from out thy halls! 


His missioned trust fulfilling : 
With strength from Him above, 

That lone one’s heart is thrilling 
With highest, holiest love.” 


* The night-flower of the Orientals. 
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Her song had ceased—its last soft sigh 
Had melted on the air, 

And Leila, with a flashing eye 
Like Pythoness stood there, 

A dark-browed cavalier strode by— 
Alberti’s princely heir. 


They little deemed the faithless knight 
Of Leila’s burning song, 

Had lingered ‘mid those balls so light, 
The proudest of the throng, 

His dark cheek blanched, and well it might, 
As that music swept along. 
« * * * * * 

Bright star of Love! how purely beams 
Thy light, though years have sped 

To Time’s dim sepulchre, thou seem’st 
To mock the lowly dead! 

Two souls have met, whose chastened dreams 
Thy deathless light hath read. 


MISANTHROPHIC MUSINGS. 


BY G. 


On, tell me not of pleasure pure, 
Or happiness complete: 

For, long as life and sense endure, 
Or throbbing heart shall beat, 

So long shall trouble’s tide roll on, 
And sorrow’s rivers run— 

Nor want, nor cank’ring care begone 
Till we with earth have done. 


We paint to-morrow’s joys each day, 
With Hope’s high colors fraught ; 

But like the rainbow’s transcient ray, 
They are of vapor wrought— 

What charmed the eye, eludes our grasp, 
Like shining bubbles all ; 

When to our hearts the toys we clasp, 
To nothingness they fall, 


As sunset’s robes of gold are spread 
On lofty hill-tops near; 
But, when their shining peaks we tread, 
They farther off appear: 
So all that’s fair on earth recedes 
As man pursues its flight; 
To final disappointment leads, 
And sinks in shades of night. 


The child of want, to manhood grown, 
Resolves to gather gold: 

Riches he reaps where toil was sown— 
His harvest finds him old! 
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Others possess his hoarded pile, 
Who know not of its cost; 
Nor realize its worth the while 
They waste, till all is lost. 


The buoyant youth, with lofty mien, 
Bounds onward to the strife 

Of man with man, to win a name, 
To celebrate his life: 

But soon he finds that towering fame 
Is but an empty shade— 

With wrinkled brow and tottering frame 
His victory is paid! 


With swelling soul I once enrolled 
In rivalry’s proud rank— 

I tasted fame, and treasured gold; 
Ambition’s draught I drank: 

The praise I sought died on my ear, 
My gold grew dim and dul!— 

And hope and pride, that once were dear, 
No longer have control. 


Too oft I’ve grappled with the world 
To think it honor’s strife! 

Too oft in fashion’s eddies whirled— 
Too much I’ve seen of life! 

Too vain and empty are its joys! 
Too false its fairest shows! 

Too soon its richest relish cloys! 
Too many are its woes! 
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THE VI 


BY A. 


O, Joun, John, how could you so cruelly dis-) 
appoint us. Here have we been waiting until our 
stock of patience, which between ourselves, that 
is, our reader and ourself—if any poor unfortunate 
should be beguiled into reading this—what shall ) 
we call it? Not a diary, for nothing would in- 
duce me to keepadiary. The very idea of hav- 
ing our daily avocations exposed to the public 
makes us nervous. What would this, that, and 
the other care to know at what hour we arose, etc. 
—such things are a great bore to us, and we are 
sure that our reader, if we should be so highly 
honored as to have one, thinks just as we do on 
the subject. We will, therefore, call it a sketch, 
a name given to all Jiterary nondescripts. 

But we were speaking of patience before this’ 
digression. Don’t tell anybody, but the fact is, 
that patience is a Christian virtue in which we 
have made but little progress, and the small stock 
on hand, which is kept like some choice cordial, 
to be used in an emergency, was very severely. 
exercised. The afternoon being a lovely one in: 
early September, we concluded to have a ride, | 
and putting on our most winning manner and using 
our blandest tones, we requested John (he is our 
boy of all work,) to have the carriage at the gate 
after tea. He seemed delighted to oblige, and 
promised to perform our request. 

Tea over, which in “ the village’’ is taken at a 
very unfashionable hour, we took a book and read 
and waited, and waited and read, until the aforesaid 
stock of patience began very sensibly to evaporate. 

It is really too provoking. The sun is with- | 
drawing himself behind the hills—we think he} 
might stay a little while longer, but no. The tops of | 
the trees are catching his last rays, and those beau- ; 
tiful clouds, to which my attention has been called 
by cousin Lucy, how exquisitely they are tinged, 
but they too are fading away, even as we look 
upon them, like all else lovely in this transitory 

existence. 

But, reader mine, perhaps you are saying how | 
very prosy. I will try to be less so. No car- ) 
riage yet. At last despair lends us energy—we , 
get our bonnets for a walk—it being a part of our 
philosophy to make the best of every disappoint- | 
ment. We can take a walk if we are denied a) 
ride. Where shall we go? Up by the mill, or 
through the meadow? Neither. We feel ina s0- ) 
ciable mood, and will make a tour of “the vil- 
lage.’ W hat say you, dear reader! You can 1} 
think what a sweet little village ours is, but we } 

will tell you all about it by and by—that is if you ) 
will promise not to be ennuied. 

Up the street we go. 

Good evening, Mrs. Benton—delightful weather ) 
—what handsome chinasters. We are partial to? 
autumnal flowers, they seem so like the last words } 
of a dying friend. Who is this? Aunt Hastings! ? 
dear old lady, going to her lonely home after a} 
few days visit in “the village ;”’ she will sit her} 
self down and think over her visit, and in the } 
course of the year, if she lives so long, perhaps she } 


Starting out again. 


‘criticising neighbor Maxwell’s fence. 


/seen. 
, wonder ? 
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may bring her mind to the great undertaking of 
Drive her very safely, Patty. 
We have passed the stores and tavern and are now 
Rather 
pretty, is it not? and how pleasantly their house 
is situated, on a gentle eminence some hundred 


yards from the road, such a convenient distance, 
‘as cousin Lucy remarked, one has time to ‘ fix 


up” before company can force an entrance. A 
double row of apple-trees form an avenue to the 
house. We are sure they live happily there, how 
could they do otherwise in such a pleasant place. 
Do you see that beautiful girl who has left her 
milking to gossip with a friend, how gracefully 
she looks with her fine head thrown back, one arm 
leaning for support upon the fence, while in the 


other hand she holds her pail—what animation is 


expressed in her countenance—the subject of con- 
versation is no doubt an interesting one. Is it 
possibie you don’t know her? She is Jeannie 
Jorden, one of our village nymphs. Now we as- 
cend the hill. This is a nice-looking place—who 
lives here? We are soon answered by a flaming 
sign announcing Dr. De la Roche, Hommopathic 
Physician. That name sounds rather French, and 
so they are. There isa little Eve peeping at us 
from behind the door, whose elevated eyebrows 
betoken her French origin. The doctor is quite a 
scientific man, alias a humbug. Madame is never 
What sort of looking person is she we 
Something very mysterious about these 
people. As we are alive! that house which stands 
back from the road with such a pretty green yard, 
is inhabited at last. Is it? No—all the windows 
and doors are shut this pleasant evening, and yet 
there are snowy curtains at the windows. Who 


can they be, and where did they come from, and 


why don’t they keep their windows open? We 
will conjecture no more at present, but pass on to 
the next house. Those people we are sure have 
taste for there are plants, and every thing looks so 
neat about them. 

At last, dear reader, we have reached the top 
of the hill, and look back upon the village. The 
shadows have lengthened upon the hills, the valley 
is clothed in a purple robe, a last gift from the 
king of day. Our eyes are drawn, as by a magnet, 
| to the south-east, where shines a brilliant planet. 
How many dear friends far, far away are beholding 
> with the same pleasure this glorious daughter of 
night. What pleasant memories are awakened 
by gazing upon her. A rival sister shines in the 
west, but her beauty is veiled by the gorgeous 
sunset. The air is quite cool, and twilight dews 
are falling fast, not upon the rosy sea, but upon 
our luckless heads, therefore we must retrace our 
steps. 

On our route home we stop at the milliner’s, to 
make inquiries concerning a new bonnet. Now 
we are at home—through the gate—along the 
lawn. We stop at the door to discuss for the hun- 


dreth time the propriety of running a carriage road 
} through the lawn, and whether it were better to 
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have it between the locust and the elm, or be- 
tween the elm and the cherry. At every new 
discussion we arrive as near to a decision as do 


question of whether or not Brutus was justifiable in 
killing Cesar. 


have taken quite a Jong stroll; so good-by for the 
present. 
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‘ble—a stranger would have supposed by the ex- 
, pression of it, that he had never seen or thought of 
-a carriage, and we were going to add, any thing 
the members of debating societies in settling the ° 


else, but that would be spiteful. When we re- 


‘ covered our breath sufficiently to ask him why we 
‘ were disappointed in our ride, this very satisfac- 
If you are not tired, dear reader, we are, for we ° 


logs. 
But we must not forget to tell you that ‘ 


Mr. John met us with as innocent a face as possi- ‘ 


WASTED 





tory answer was given—that he had to haul pump- 
Such an excuse! We were almost out of 
temper, at least as near that climax as such an 
amiable person could be. 


MOMENTS. 





BY E. W- 


CASWELL. 





WastEep moments! wasted moments! 
Golden sands, 

From Life’s hourglass often dropping, 
Thrown by reckless hands away, 
How ye’re scattered day by day 
On the wayside, lost for aye, 
Search and labor all in vain, 

None can gather ye again. 


Wasted moments! wasted moments! 
How ye go. 

Bartered oft for sinful pleasures, 
Ever leaving pain behind, 
Ceaseless torture to the mind, 
Penance for an action blind 
Where’s the princely gem of earth, 
Vieing with a moment’s worth ? 


Life is made of passing moments. 
Heed we this ? 

And we have a work before us. 
God is watching from the skies, 
He who does is he who tries. 
Every moment heavenward flies, 
Bearer of a thought and deed. 
Shall it tell of wasted seed # 





TO 


Wuen the last rays of twilight hour 
Fall gently o’er the drooping flower, 
When mists are gathering on the hill, 
Nor sound is heard, save mountain rill, 
Then hear the echo whispering near, 
In softening accents to thine ear, 

I love thee, dearest brother. 


When silence reigns through earth and sea, 

When glows the star of memory ; 

When music wakes her thrilling tone, 

And autumn winds around thee moan, 

Their accents hear; and oh, rejoice! 

For hark! there comes a well-known voice, 
I love thee, dearest brother. 


When Fancy lifts her radiant wing, 
And morning birds around thee sing ; 
When joy lifts up thy beaming eye, 
And love’s enchantment too is nigh ; 
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Precious moments! precious moments! 
With our might 

Should we hasten to enrich thee. 
For the hands that gain, or save, 
Soon the midnight of the grave 
Buries like an ocean wave, 
And there is no knowledge there, 
No device, no hope, no prayer. 


Wasted moments! wasted moments! 
Missed not now. 

In the judgment morn ye ’ll greet us, 
Gathered into months and years, 
Burdened with our causeless fears, 
Heartless prayers, and prayerless days, 
Bursting on our aching gaze. 


Precious moments! precious moments! 
Deathless Soul! 

Look upward far beyond the skies, 
Life is there without its close— 
Climes where no rude tempest blows— 
Founts whence living water flows— 
Crowns where dimless glories shine— 
If thou wilt, these all are thine. 


MY BROTHER. 


When calm blue waters round thee flow, 
Then hear thy sister breathing low, 
I love thee, dearest brother. 


Should disappointment’s withering breath 
Consign thy brightest hopes to death ; 
Should friendship’s trust in boyhood made 
In after years prove faith betrayed; 
Then to thy sister yet return, 
For oh! her heart will fondly burn 

To clasp her dearest brother. 


Should sorrow cloud thy coming years, 

And bathe thy prospects all in tears ; 
Remember that the rainbow’s hue 

Is bright ’mid clouds and sunshine too; 
Remember though we are doomed to part, 
There lives ove fond and faithful heart 

That loves thee, dearest brother. M. C. E 





LIFE’S VIC 


A NARRATIV 


In a small room on the sixth floor of a retired 
house in Paris, a young girl knelt by the bedside 
of her dying mother! the last scion of a noble} 
house, left to struggle in penury for her daily‘ 


bread, her beauty but a snare, no wonder that the} 


Jast prayer of the departing spirit was for her or- ; 
phaned daughter. ‘ Pauline,” she murmured in} 
jailing accents. The young girl started to her‘ 
feet, raised her mother, who, gasping for breath, < 
endeavored to speak, but the effort was too great ; < 
she sank back heavily upon the pillow, and fixing ° 
one long, last look upon her child, her spirit 
winged its flight to the unseen world. 

What to do, Pauline knew not! During the‘ 
trying years of the Revolution, the sale of such: 
articles as her mother had rescued from the gene-> 
ral destruction had enabled them to subsist, with ‘ 
great economy it is true, but still without actual : 
suffering—but now the expenses of the funeral: 
would take every sow she possessed, and she must ? 
devise some means for her support. Inclination, | 
as well as consciousness of great natural talent, ‘ 
led her to turn her mind toward writing for a dis- < 
tinguished journal, and with trembling heart she ° 
awaited the answer to her first article, which she } 
sent unheralded and unknown to the editor of the \ 
Publiciste. Who but a young author can describe ’ 
the alternations of joy and despair that attend the? 
sending of the first piece for publication, particu- ' 
larly if the emolument is necessary for mainte- 
nance. 

With trembling hand Pauline opened the note’ 
from the editor, and to her joy and surprise found > 
that it contained notes to the amount of forty 
francs, and a letter informing her that she should 
receive a like sum for every article she would 
send. Behold her now in comparatively affluent 
circumstances, and with a light heart she pursued 
her labors—but a naturally delicate constitution ‘ 
and unremitting exertion soon prostrated her upon < 
a bed of sickness; the anxiety she felt at not being: 
able to continue her writings, the expenses at- > 
tendant upon her sickness, all tended greatly to 
increase her malady, and her situation became : 
most critical. While tossing on her bed of illness ° 
and disquietude, she received a letter, which upon > 
opening, she found to be anonymous, but the con- } 
tents were most joyful—an article was enclosed \ 
imitating her style in the closest manner, and beg- 
ging her not to be uneasy, as the writer would 
fulfill her duties during her illness. Overcome ‘ 
with surprise and gratitude, her mind now per-< 
fectly at ease, she rapidly recovered, and one of’ 
her first acts of convalescence was to request: 
through the columns of the journal, the name of} 
her generous assistant. 

Some weeks after the insertion of her adver-: 
tisement, she was informed that a gentleman? 
wished to see her, and upon his entrance he in- > 
troduced himself as the person who had been but ; 
too happy to render her any slight assistance that’ 
might have been in his power, and trusted that? 
the articles had not proved unworthy of bearing: 
her name. The pleasing manners and intelligent } 


eountenance of the young Swiss, for such he‘ 
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proved to be, soon won upon the hitherto un- 
touched heart of Pauline, and a riper acquaintance 
increasing their mutual esteem and affection, she 
became his wife. 

Her husband being attached to the University 
as assistant professor of history, our young /v¢té- 
ratre now occasionally resorted to her pen as an 
amusement, but mostly passed her time in playing 
the hostess to the crowd of ditteraté whom her 
husband’s rising fame attracted around her, and 
among the first of her friends she ranked M. 
Sueset, at whose house the young professor had 


‘ first seen her whom he wooed so romantically, for 


previous to her illness the beautiful and fascina- 
ting Pauline had made a deep impression upon his 
heart. 

From literature to politics is but a step, and 
that step the young Swiss soon took—he was 
chosen as secretary to the Minister of the Interior. 
Pauline was among the most admired at the court 
of the emperor. Napoleon was but too anxious to 
obtain the support and countenance of the mem- 
bers of the * ancienne nobiesse,” and both as the 
wife of the secretary, and by virtue of her birth, 
our quondam authoress was sought after and ca- 
ressed. Still more beautiful than in her early 
girlhood, devotedly attached to her husband, 
smiled upon by him whose very nod overthrew 
the thrones of centuries—who was more happy 
than Pauline? Empires fall, but men of talent 


‘can tell the signs of the times and float onward 


with the current. 

After the final departure of the emperor for St. 
Helena, our young savant still continued promi- 
nent in the political arena, and was soon appointed 
secretary to the Minister of Justice. The assas- 
sination of the Due de Berri again overthrew the 
ministry, and our young Swiss, though not of an 
age to speak in the chamber, still sustained his 
opinions by numerous political writings, the suc- 
cess of which was universal—but mercurial 
France is subject to constant changes, and while 
Pauline was looking forward to the highest honors 
for her beloved Francis, under Charles the Tenth, 
the revolution of 1830 burst upon their astonished 
heads, and the King of the Barricades, the King 
of the Charter mounted upon the throne of the 
Bourbons. Fair were the promises of the crown- 
ed Orleans, devoted was the affection of the people 
for their Citizen King—but once firmly estab- 
lished, the blood of Philippe Egalite proved true 
—the charter was violated—the rights of the peo- 
ple forgotten—the king-maker, the noble, patriotic 
Lafayette, retired mortified and heart-wearied to 
his cherished Lagrange. and mourned over his own 


, credulity in believing the word of an Orleans, and 


regretted when too late that he had not fashioned 
the government after that glorious republic whose 
establishing and completion he had been so instru- 
mental in accomplishing. But with all his faults 
Louis Philippe had talent, and that of a high 
order, and with the prophetic eye of that talent 
he discovered the rare qualities and capabilities of 
our professor, now in the prime and vigor of man- 
hood, and to him France owes the incalculable 
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benefit of her public schools. Ere long as sacitie iiahinan gave the last blow to the Orleans 
bassador to the court of St. James, Pauline saw ; dynasty. Reports of an émute had reached the 
her fondest hopes on the high road to realization.;ears of Pauline, but her husband, strong in his 
Long since restored to the position and affluence ; might and the countenance of his sovereign, laugh- 
which the Revolution of ’98 had wrested from her? ed at her fears, and even when to conciliate the 
family, her early trials were as but a dream, and? people the king desired his resignation, he told her 
her sole regret was that her beloved mother had‘ that the storm once over he should be reinstated 
not lived to partake of her happiness. §—but still he knew a Parisian mob, and the heavy 

In London Pauline was even still happier than} force of artillery that completely environed his 
at home. Her husband, among his other attain-} hotel, showed that he knew himself to be any 
ments understood perfectly the literature and: thing but the beloved of the people. Strange 
habits of England, and for a wonder, the French- § that “such a devoted son, such a tender husband 
man was popular with his French-hating neigh- ; should be such a despot—but such is power; 
bor. (none of us know what latent evil passions un- 


Many were the pleasant hours passed there by } 
our heroine, and on the accession of the young ¢ 
Princess Victoria to the throne, none took a‘ 
greater interest, and breathed warmer prayers for : 
her prosperity than the French ambassador. One 
evening, at a superb ball given by the Duchess of } 
s—-, “the am bassador’s lady was the ‘ observed $ 
of all observers!” attired in a robe of sky-blue } 
velvet, her dress glittering with diamonds, and a? 
tiara of the same precious stones encircling her ? 
aristrocratic head, few would have recognized : 
Pauline de Meulan. But amid the change of out- ‘ 
ward circumstances, the same kindly heart beat 
unaltered by the transition from the friendless or- 
phan to the féted ambassadress. 

Toward the close of the evening the duchess re- | 
quested that her ladyship would add her name to; 
a subscription list that was being formed for the? 
assistance of a poor Frenchman, “who had been a 
most excellent musician, but was now dying poor } 
and disabled. The ambassadress acceded with, 
empressement, but on viewing the paper uttered 
an exclamation of pain and surprise, when the: 
name of Henri de Ja Roche caught her eye—the ‘ 
long forgotten past was before her; he was one of ; 
her « early playmates, before the tocsin of the Re- 
volution sounded beneath the murderous grasp of ° 
Robespierre and Danton, they had passed to- 
gether many a happy hour, and she loved him as‘ 
a brother—his father was among the proscribed, ; 
but fortunately escaped to E ngland with his only 
child, and this was the first she had heard of him: 
since their early childhood. Recovering from the: 
reverie into which she had fallen upon seeing the | 
long forgotten name, sbe mentioned the particu- 
lars to the duchess, and begged that she might be? 
allowed to reserve to herself alone the pleasure > 
of assisting her countryman; and it is needless to ‘ 
say that the dying pillow of Henri de la Roche‘ 
was soothed by all that money or kindness could ' 
bestow. 

On the breaking out of the insurrection in Sy- 
ria the ambassador was recalled, and now Pauline ; 
saw her husband in possession of the greatest 
power that it was in her monarch’s gift to bestow, 
and in that position she deemed him secure for ‘ 
life—the praises of her husband were as music to} 
her ear, and the opposition journals filled her with 
indignation; but we al] know that a man may be >? 
unexceptionable in his domestic relations, and ‘ 
still far from blameless as a politician, and so it 
was with him—the affection of the monarch and ; 
his own tact and perseverance still retained him ° 
in office, but his unpopularity daily increased, and ° 


aan 


ew 


bounded sway might bring to light in our- 
‘ selves. 

But hark! what sounds break upon our ears— 
in front of the hotel of the ex-minister see that 
unparalleled sight, a Parisian mob advancing. 


“ Mourir pour la patrie, mourir pour la patrie, 
C’est le soit le plus beau, le plus digne d’enoie.” 


» And as if to prove the truth of the sentiment, a 
‘single report rises above the voices, and then 
dreadful to describe, the fourteenth regiment, 


> stationed to guard the hotel, level and fire. The 


destruction was dreadful—upwards of sixty unof- 
fending persons of every age and sex lie welter- 
‘ing in their blood. For a moment there was 
silence, then as if uttered by one giant voice— 
** Vengeance, Vengeance,’ rose upon the air, and 


‘lifting several of the bodies upon a cart, the in- 


furiated procession passed through the streets. 
To quote from an eye-witness, *‘ Ghastly was the 
spectacle by torch and gas-light of that heap of 
dead, 4 few minutes before alive, merry, anxious, 
full of hopes, and perhaps lofty aspirations for 
their country. Round about were men no less 
pale and ghastly bearing pikes and torches, while 
others drew the woful cart-load along. Away they 
go, big with revolution and vengeance.’ 

The trembling Pauline, clinging to her hus- 
> band’s neck, heard with fear and trembling the 
discharge of musketry and the groans of the dy- 
> Ing; and the cries which before were “vive Ja 
> reforme,” “a bas les ministres,’’ were now, “vive 
\ la république,” “a bas Louis Philippe,” ominous 
words, which decided the fate of the king and his 
ministry—there was now no safety but in flight; 
‘““a mort Guizot,’? rose upon the air, and in 
haste and fear, by the aid of a few faithful adhe- 
rents, Pauline and her husband escaped unrecog- 
nized to England. 

Once more in London. What a change! from 
the féted ambassador to the proscribed fugitive ! 
From Guizot the admired, the powerful, to the 
man on whose head France and Frenchmen were 


‘ calling down hourly imprecations ! 


What changes Providence may still have in 
store for them is known to none; but the ro- 
mantic love that prompted the young Swiss pro- 
fessor to contribute in the name of the beautiful 
orphan, still remains, and while that lasts the 
greatest charm of life is left. State and power 
are the goal of many Ogos but what a sorry sub- 
stitute do they prove for that love, that in joy or 
sorrow knows no diminution or change. 





A GRANDMOTHER’S TALE. 





BY JANET. 





Ir was a cold stormy night in the month of } died ; the little property he possessed was scarcely 
January, the wind howled through the trees, and ) sufficient to pay his debts, and Jane was indeed 
the rain fell in torrents. In a large comfortable (destitute. It was a piercing cold night in the 
apartment, seated around a cheertul fire, were a} month of December, the snow was falling fast, no 
group of young girls in high spirits; regardless of }sound broke the stillness of the night save the 
the storm that raged without they chatted and {moaning of the wind through the leafless trees, 
laughed till the china dishes, carefully placed on ‘like the cries of a troubled spirit. On such a 
a shelf white as snow, rang again. ‘The loveliest ; night a woman might have been seen wending her 
among them was Katie Jenner, a young girl of | way through the masses of snow, by her side was 
about seventeen, whose open brow and smiling }a boy of about five years, in her arms wrapped in 
face showed that no care had crossed her path.;a shawl, was an infant asleep. The woman 
At one side of the fire-place, in a large easy-chair, ) trudged on, regardless of the snow which drifted 
sat an old lady knitting; she occasionally looked | in her face so as almost to blind her, the child by 
up and smiled on the happy group before her. ) her side was crying and complaining bitterly of 
Katie turned to the old lady and said—* Dear } cold and hunger, she heeded it not, but continued 
grandmother, pray tell us a story.” )to walk on. As they emerged from a wood a 

The old lady laid aside her knitting, removed | house appeared in sight, in the windows of which 
her spectacles, and drawing a little bench beside ) a lamp was burning; the instant the woman saw 
her, told Katie to come and sit on it. She in-} it she uttered a deep groan and fell on her knees, 
stantly obeyed, and the old lady, taking her hand, ; quickly recovering herself she moved on. Beside 
proceeded as follows: )a bright fire in a large room, sat a man, who had 

** My dear Catharine, according to your request, {apparently numbered some fifty summers; his 
I will tell you,a tale, which, 1 trust, will be of) hair was thickly sprinkled with gray, his face 
use to you and to your friends, and though a pain- / marked with deep furrows, but it was care, not 
ful one, it is no less true. Jane Meath resided in) age, that caused them. He sat with his arms 
the little village of N , her parents were? folded, gazing vacantly into the fire; all at once 
wealthy people of the highest respectability. Jane) he started and listened, presently a groan was 
was by no means beautiful, but she was gentle’ heard, and then all was silent. He sprang up, 
and amiable, possessing a heart full of love-to all. } seized a lamp and went toward the door; before 
George Reynolds, a young man possessed of some ) he reached it, it was opened—a woman rushed in 
talents, whose parents resided in the city of \and fell fainting at his feet; he raised her up, and 
B , became acquainted with Jane Meath when > placed her on a couch, as he did so the light fell 
she was but seventeen; they soon became great) full on her features; witha cry of agony he sprang 
friends, and friendship soon ripened into love; she » back—‘ Jane! Jane! my daughter, oh, my daugh- 
in return reciprocated his attachment. Jane’s pa-’ ter!’ It was indeed she—eight years had passed 
rents soon perceived the danger their child in-) since she left her home, and now she had again en- 
curred and forbid his having any further inter-? tered it, but, alas, how changed ; her once smiling 
course with her. The poor girl struggled for a. face was haggard and pale, her features pinched 
long time between duty and love, but love con- and care-worn, her once bright eye sunken and 
quered, and they were clandestinely married. dim! long did the father linger over that senseless 
One short month from the day Jane left her form. When consciousness returned she recog- 
home, Mrs. Meath was committed to the tomb; ) nize:i her father, and springing from the couch she 
and Jane was motherless. When informed of her knelt at his feet—‘ Father forgive! forgive for 
loss she wept bitterly, and reproached herself as} my sainted mother’s sake! have pity, have pity, 
the cause. Grief threw her into a violent fever. ) for my days are numbered—I would fain rest my 
and for many weeks it was thought impossible head once more on your breast—oh, turn not 
she could survive; she however gradually re-) away.’ 
covered her health, but not her spirits; she was’ ‘‘ He raised her in his arms and tried to soothe 
continually haunted with the image of her lost) her, assuring her of his forgiveness. 
mother, and became subject to frequent fits of de-) ‘‘* Father,’ said she, ‘last night my mother 
pression. Six years after her marriage her hus- | came to me, bright clouds floated around her, and 
band died, leaving her dependent on his parents ) the air was filled with the sweetest music; she 
for support, with four children, the eldest but five was clad in dazzling white, her dark hair waved 
years old. Jane had never heard from her father ) over her bosom, she smiled on me just as she used 
since she left her home; she had written to him’ to, stretched out her armsto me, and said, ‘ Come, 
several times, but her ‘etters were returned un-) daughter, come! we wait for thee’ Then I knew 
opened. Mrs. Reynolds, Jane’s mother-in-law, }that [ must die, and my only wish was, that I 
died a short time after her marriage, and upon the might reach my home and commit my babes to 
death of her husband she went to keep house for} you.’ 
her father-in-law. Five months after the death) ‘*‘ Your babes, my child! where are they ?’ 
of her husband, her eldest child, a fine promising } exclaimed the father, he received no answer; he 
boy, died. Another five months passed, and with} took her hand, it was cold and heavy—she was 
it another child. The next year her father-in-law ) dead! 
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All that night the father ceased not to mourn ) First camea large coffincovered withthe sable pall, 
and lament over the dead. When morning dawn- ‘next a smaller one, also covered, and then followed 
ed all was silent in the chamber of death. The \a very short one, but wide enough to contain two. 
sun was far up, when a workman passing through } The train passed slowly on to the village church- 
a wood came upon a sight piteous to behold! + yard. As it entered, the solemn tones of the 
Stretched upon the ground, beneath a tree, were : minister proclaimed, ‘I am the resurrection and 
two infants; their little arms entwined, their ;the life, saith the Lord’the procession moved 
faces calm as if reposing in a sweet sleep, and{on. It stopped before three new made graves. 
they were asleep! but, wrapped in that sleep; The deep tones of the man of God ¢ Earth to 
which knows no waking, whiter than the snow ‘earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’ rendered the 
by which they were surrounded. ‘scene awfully impressive. 

‘It was a calm, mild morning, a fewdays after; ‘* A few days and all were forgotten; but a 
these events took place, the bell of the village’ simple stone in the village church-yard marks the 
church was slowly tolling, a funeral train issued‘ spot where Jane Meath, her parents, and children 
from a house a short distance from the village. are buried. 
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STANZAS TO A LADY. 


Upon thy cheek, O, lady fair, ) Nor from the Dream-land’s misty light 
The lily vieth with the rose ; ; His image to my sense be brought!” 
And on thy brow of whiteness rare ; She said—and laid her form to rest 
A fitful shadow comes and goes. ; Upon her poppy-guarded bed ; 


It may not be—and yet, methought, While starry Night came from the west 
A lurking secret there | read— And hung his jewels o’er her head. 
A tale the heart thy cheek besought 


1 Oh! sweet is Sleep, when Life’s annoy 
To bury silent as the dead. 


¢ On Lethé’s stream slow fades away; 
It may not be—perhaps I wrong ° When thoughts and sounds from Earth’s alloy 


A soul that feels some deeper pain; Break not on Silence’s mystic sway. 


If so, forgive an idle song To purest hearts and crimeless souls 
That coldly on thy ear may ’plain. Outstretches far Sleep’s dreamy land; 
Thy changing cheek and pallid brow And o’er the sense elysian rolls 
A tale of Gull hath brought to me— ¢ The tides that lave that happy strand. 
A thing that happened long ago, : ies : 
And full of quaintest subtilty, 50 Camis Bie Cae cape me eet, ; 
‘ For when she closed her heart that night 
In Gull’s sweet bowers—so runs the tale— ¢ A tiny Bee lay on her breast, 
Fair Calla bloomed in vernal pride ; Who sought no better rest by flight: 
And gave her breath to every gale Unwittingly she shut him in, 
That wooing came from far and wide. 5 And there he stirred up thoughts of love 
Each tiny thing that flew the air And with his wing made such a din 
Its homage paid with ling’ring stay; ° As never yet did turtle-dove. 
And dew-drops bright e’er glistened there ° Woe Cilia ‘Bile: slactie- der! 
When dawned the morning’s eastern ray. ican asides ahaa : enna dma 
ow sad was she when morning c 
Acacia proud, just o’er the stream, , And then, Acacia o’er the way 
Waved gently in his gracefulness ; Q All coldly smiling was the same !— 
And Calla’s eye, with timid beam, ) “ Ah me!” she cried, * would that this night 
Oft wandered there its sense to bless. ¢ Had been my last on earth to stay— 
Each morn and eve her longing heart ‘ Oh that my love—nay, tis not right— 
Made orison and vesper sweet ; Oh would that I had past away!” 
Yet glance, nor prayer, nor deftest art Nor sun, nor dew had power to save 
No lover brought unto her feet. ¢ : : . 
The sufferer from the doom of clay; 
“ He coldly loves,” sweet Calla said— And soon upon her grassy grave 
“He ne’er shall know how oft his name 2 The vestal Calla lowly lav. 
From out my lips in prayer hath sped Acacia saw, with bitter tears, 
Up to the stars of eldest fame— 2 The pale one droop and fade away; 
How long my soul hath fondly sought And blamed the coldness and the fears 
(Remembering still a vestal’s part,) ; Of many thoughts before that day ! 
To pour the love with which ’tis fraught a... _ “4 ’ 2 
into his sympathizing heart. > So ends the tale: the moral thence 
Full many hearts may plainly see: 
“No more! I'll close my heart to-night, ° If wrong I’ve done, forgive the offence, 
\ 


Nor on Acacia lavish thought ; And let the bard forgotten be! 
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THE FALL O 


OR THE FATE 


F AMURATH. 


OF TYRANNY. 


AN ARABIAN TALE. 





TRANSLATED FROM WOLF’S MARCHEN-SCHATZ BY E. 


Tue tyrant trembles under the cruel designs of: 


his heart, and knows that with the rod of his op- 
pression himself will eventually be prostrated, ; 
and that the sword of his barbarity will be turned 
against his own inhuman heart. For justice and ; 
clemency are the guardian angels of a ruler’s’ 
power, and his throne, in order to be established, | 
must rest upon the love of his people. 

Almoran, the Ruler of Nations, the feeble ty- ; 
rant of the East, was driven from the throne of 
his predecessors by Abulfreda, the chief of his: 
janizaries, whom his popularity and ambition had \ 


placed upon the imperial sofa; and the deposed } 


sultan, abhorred by the people whom he had op- ; 
pressed, and unable to collect a party to maintain ‘ 


his right to the throne, terminated the poor rem- ‘ 


nant of his days in solitude, darkness, and 
want. 

But, as in process of time Abulfreda’s ashes 
Were a!so gathered to his fathers, and as he lelt: 
children who were too young to take upon their’ 


shoulders the burden of government, the people 


began to feel deep sympathy with the exiled son : 


of Almoran. The janizaries, who were unwilling 


to trust to an inexperienced youth the Protection : 


of the Believers, recalled Amurath from banish- 


ment to the throne, in the hope that the sufferings ° 


of the father would be a warning example to the 
aspiring son. 


But misfortune is not always the school of mo- 
and the delicate flower of virtue is wont , 
occasionally to degenerate in the shadow of dark- | 
The canker of melancholy had been to the ‘ 
illustrious fugitive what the rust is to the polished < 


deration, 
ness. 


surface of beautifully wrought steel—it had de- 
faced the lustre that should grace a master-mind, 
and destroyed the noble work that should adorn: 
the heart of man. 

Black suspicion gnawed the breast of the dark 
Amurath, and for venomous revenge panted his 
wild, blood-thirsty heart. 

Hardly had he ascended the throne of his fore- 
fathers, ere his hellish passions burst forth in a: 
flood of vengeance against his poor desolate peo- 
ple. All who appeared to have favored the family ° 
of Abulfreda, whom his heart mistrusted, were of- 


fered up to the sword and the bow-string ; and the ‘ 
miserable calumniators who filled his ears with, 
statements of feigned conspiracies, were laden: 
with riches and honors, while the innocent vic-; 
tims of suspicion sighed out their life in the midst : 


of frightful tortures. 


The first offering to his fury was the family of 
the late deceased ruler, and the sceptre seemed to ' 


tremble in his hand as long as there remained a 
scion of that stock. Even over his wives and 
concubines he spoons this fearful blood-bath, 
those on 


ly excepted, who by the extraordinary | 


\ 


A. ATLEE. 


radiance of their charms arrested his anger, and 

{influenced his beart with another passion equally 
wild and tempestuous. 

Of all the children of Abulfreda, Selim only es- 
;eaped, who had been carried away when a young 
‘child by a trusty, watchful female slave, and 
‘brought up as a peasant in the smiling vales of 

; Cireassia, those dwellings of blooming i innocence 
and love. 

) ‘The insatiable tyrant fretted in spirit over his 

‘mishap, and the cowardly blood forsook his cheeks 

when he thought of his escape. He set a high 

price on the head of the child and of the slave, and 
commanded his janizaries, on pain of death, to de- 
liver them into his hands. 

Eighteen summers had now smilingly shone in 
> peaceful fruitfulness on the empire of Amurath; 
nevertheless, the cherub peace looked not propi- 
‘tious on the heart of the malicious tyrant; eigh- 
teen winters had already raged in stormy majesty 
over the northern islands since the flight of young 
Selim, and still the beclouded brow of the Sultan 
Amurath became darker than the northern hea- 
vens, for the dreaded fugitive, despite all search, 
was yet undiscovered, and fruitless was all efforts 
and promises. 

But the jealousy of a tyrant is more durable 
‘than the brazen monument, and his suspicion 
spreads wider than the south-eastern mildew. 
The slaves of despotism are in their work of death 
far more destructive than the vulture that feeds on 
human carcases. Selim’s abode was persever- 
ingly sought by the spies of the court, and thou- 
sands hoped to attain honors and riches, if they 
‘could but bring to the ears of the sovereign news 
of his discovery. 

Selim, nevertheless, who knew not the perilous 
‘greatness of his birth, improved, without adula- 
tion, his contented mind. The clear brook that 
meandered through his little field, appeased, by 
> its cool bubblings, his thirst, and by its murmur- 
‘ing song infused feelings of tendernes His fruits 

and vegetables, together with milk ai his small 
herd, supplied his table with food. His humble 
cabin sheltered him from the vapors of the night, 

‘and the moist foliage screened him from the 

parching heat of the dav; his life was an un- 

wearied reign of active contentment, that invigo- 
rated his body with health; and of pious contem- 
plations and prayers, which elevated his virtuous 
soul to the sublime joys of heaven. QO, the still- 

‘ness of blooming innocence and peace! O, the 

riches of rural harmony and love! The morning 

songsters awoke him to active labors with the first 
glimpse of the dawn; the humming, industrious 
bees, that swarmed about his vines and flowers, 

‘entertained him till the mid-day hour of rest; and 
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amorous sonnets, warbled him at evening into, torture which thy so long concealment has occa- 
“* oe. re ti —— “5 ~~ — the rack, a as the 
ne blushing Arba had shed upon him the po-? offence has gone beforehand, so must the punish- 

tent charms of her person, and marked the tender ment go before.” 
sighs that escaped from his burdened bosom, for; ‘‘ Monster!” cried the betrayed victim, swell- 
the youthfui beauty of Arba made on Selim’s } ing to gigantic size, and gnashing with her devilish 
heart a deep impression; the superior qualities of teeth, while her dark wings thrust themselves 
her mind did not escape the searching glance of }from her deformed shoulders. ‘Thy revenge 
Selim, and his bosom glowed for the chaste sim-)and thy racks are in vain. The fugitive whom 
plicity of the rural maiden. ‘thou fearest, thou mayst find at the place de- 

Circassia had uot seen a more charming pair. ; scribed, but the angel of death has snatched thy 
Stately was the youth as a cedar of Lebanon, and > slave from thy power.” 
the maiden was more lovely than the myrtle in} A thunder-clap shook the seraglio after she thus 
its blossom. While dignity and reverence sat; spake, and the evil demon vanished in air. 
majestically on her expressive brow, cheerfulness} Amurath aroused his guards and commanded 
and truth were manifest on her shining forehead. } them to search out Selim and Arba, as victims of 
Her black eyes, like those of the eagle, were full } his revenge, that he might feast his eyes on the 
of spirit and fire; but like those of the turtle-dove ; convulsive tortures of the one, and his propensi- 
also, told of tenderness and love, or shone as the } ties on the blushing charms of the other. 

‘ , , Be, : 

azure vault of heaven, full of mildness andcalm. } The janizaries hastened to fulfill their orders. 

But the contentment of Selim was not to endure} The two lovers had yielded themselves unre- 
forever. ‘The dark hatred of the tyrant was still} servedly to the sweet emotions of a delicate and 
ever on the watch, and though the deathly mes- } innocent love, and while, in Selim’s arbor, their 
sengers of his cruelty cov'd not detect the enemy {fancy drew rapturous pictures of future happi- 
of his peace, yet they showed the powers of hell} ness, had sunk into each other’s arms, when the 
on the chief object of his rage. ‘cruel messengers rushed into the peaceful retire- 

While A fe 9 lay quite distracted onhisroyal}ment. The eae pair sheiahed in amazement 
couch, new cruelties were ripening in his black ; and confusion; but distress and terror alternated 
soul, and imaginary dangers on account of the fu- {in their hearts, when by the leader of the band the 
~~ yey ranean * = — Pony tor- fs of ~ pt Selim rg openy made 
mented nis fancy; he therefore was thrown into$ known, and the murderous order of the tyrant 
violent ernotions on the sudden appearance of the { Amurath was produced. 
Slave who had taken away the child Selim. The} Now first were understood by the royal youth 
_ of aze had taken their abode on her be- {the dying words of his supposed mother, on giving 
clouded ‘row, and standing at the foot of his)him her Jast embrace—‘ that everlasting forget- 
couch, she aldressed him in a weak voice, as fol- fulness might rest on the unfortunate secret of his 
lows: birth.” 

: ) i 

* O, deputy of the Prophet, immortal Amurath!? Arba, nearly deprived of her senses, tore the 
Thou lord of lords, and dread ruler of nations, > brown locks from her lovely head, and with eyes 
= thon deign to hearken to the words of thy full streaming, which she cast to the less beautiful 
slave? | know the anxious sorrows of thine heart, }arch of heaven, cried loudly on God and his 

; “ ; ) ° 2 ° 

and the fearful apprehensions thou entertainest in} Prophet for help, while the unhappy lover looked 
regard to the young Selim whom I hid from thy >like a statue of despair. His sudden anguish 
wrath. could only express itself in sighs. 
__ ‘But peace may return to the royal Amurath!; The merciless janizaries were now in the act 
The heart of the ruler of nations may again enjoy } of dragging off their booty, when the stream that 
its wonted rest, for Selim, thy dreaded enemy, ‘encircled the garden of the believing Selim, sud- 
shall be delivered into thy hands. )denly rose to an impetuous flood, and carried 
“ ech a vale of Circassia he conceals the proud away the guards as well as the captives; and 
lesigns of his rebellious heart, and veils his} when the water had subsided and the trembling 
haughty a — in the oe of ee ee — e —_ they —_ ar lovely 
garment. 'nknown ts the high-minded heir of $ Arba half-drowned in their arms, bu elim was 
the traitor Abulfreda; he lives in obscurity and $ nowhere to be seen 
dissembled contentment, and is known only by} ‘Terror and confusion now reigned among the 
the name of the industrious peasant of the happy > wild band, and as they deliberated about return- 
cottage. ping to their jealous master without the fruit of 

“ Then stretch forth the right hand of thy power > their search, they concluded to spread themselves 
and scatter this threatening tempest before it{over the country and search for him, living or 


—wew 


burst forth. Bruise in pieces with the heel of thy > dead. 
royalty the head of the young serpent before it has > Selim was in the meantime carried a consider- 
obtained a sting to wound thee. }able distance by the flood, and cast senseless on 


‘“ But thy wrath is not to cease with his death.}the bank at the side of a distant forest. The 
For thy revenge requires an offering suited to thy ; warm rays of the sun scatterec the dark mist 
Wishes, Arba, the beautiful, blushing pride of) that had obscured the ray of life, and the son of 
Circassia, glorying in charms far exceeding the ‘ Abulfreda began again to breathe. 
beauties of thy seraglio, is engaged to the arms of} The anguished lover now cast his eyes around, 
thy rival. Thou shouldst raise her to be the con- } and looked in vain for the dear object of his heart ; 
sort of thy nightly couch, and banquet on her su- pained by despondency and ignorant respecting 
per-terrestrial charms.’’ ‘the fate of his Arba, he began to mourn over the 

‘“‘T thank thee,” cried the tyrant, starting up in; sad accident that had delivered him from sinking 
malicious joy; “I thank thee for the offered boon. }in the flood, when a sudden light streamed through 
Acceptable to me are the tidings, and great shall ) the forest, and in a cloud of incense more deli- 
be thy reward; but first must thou atone for the : ciously fragrant than all the spices of Arabia, the 
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Genius Neuraddin stood before him and cheered 
him with her gracious address. 
‘Let not despair overcome thee, O thou faith- ‘ 


ful lover of the virtuous Arba, thou appointed ‘ 
The beautiful : 


ruler of the nations of the east! 
object of thy love issaved from the overwhelming 


flood, and Neuraddin’s guardianship will preserve « 
But elevate thy-; 
self, honorable youth, by prudent deeds, and lis- 
The horrors of; 
tyranny stalk around uncheeked, and Tuov aLonE: 
canst be the shield of a people devoted to thee. ' 
As Amurath consequently will not allow a subject: 


her unhurt for thine embrace. 


ten to the voice of thy country. 


to be in peace, so be thou resolved to become a 
ruler by war. The nations are ripe for insurrec- 


been the security of the tyrant. This want is 


removed, and it shall be my care, under the cover- ‘ 
ing which for the attainment of thy purposes I 


have adopted, to make known to the world thy 
intentions and thy abode. But remember, Selim, 
under all the temptations of power, that virtue 
and prudence have raised thee to the throne. Let 
not thy heart be bewildered by greatness, nor in- 


fatuated by superabundance—that heart which’ 


amid all the trials of want has kept itself unspot- 
ted. Ever may the unhappy example of Amurath 
be presented with abhorrence to thy view, and 
his approaching end be a warning lesson. Thus 
will Selim discover, that in order to extend bene- 
ficence and justice, the sceptre is entrusted to his 
hands, and his thankful people will bless his happy 
reign. 

The genius disappeared when she had thus 
spoken, and the astonished Selim threw himself 
on the ground, poured forth thanks to the mer- 
ciful Alla, and prayed for Almighty aid against 
the temptations wherewith flattery and the pride 
of unlimited power are wont to beset a monarch’s 
throne. 

The report of Selim’s reappearance soon spread 
through the whole discontented realm, and the 
oppressed people, who esteemed him as an angel 
of deliverance, flocked in crowds to his standard ; 
even the janizaries who had taken captive his be- 
loved Arba, were pressing with the rest, for they 
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‘death would be their inevitable doom, since they 


‘rank, should ever after 
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well knew that if they returned to the tyrant } 


had suffered the son of Abulfreda to escape. As 
soon as they learned the place of his abode they 
cast themselves at his feet and hailed him as their 
sultan, at the same time presented him with what 
he prized more highly than crown or sceptre, the 
chosen of his heart with undiminished beauty. 
The trembling tyrant heard the news of this in- 
surrection with the most extreme dismay, shut Yj 
himself up in his seraglio, and gave up to despair. 
Here he remained, like one insensible, quite irre- 
solute, till he was surrounded by Selim and his 
army. The doors were soon burst open by the 


are 


domestics, who were glad to salute a new sultan, j 
tion, and only the want of a leader has until now | 


and to deliver up a monster, whom until now they 
obeyed with dread and abhorrence; and Selim. ) 
who plunged his sword into the breast of the 
abandoned one, cried aloud: ‘ Thisis the fate of 
despotism and its cruelties, and thus must the jea- 
lousy of blood-thirsty tyrants be realized by the 
cruel means which the y have adopted in order to 
prevent their fulfillment. May it ever be our pride 

to listen to the wishes of our people, and to estab- 4 
lish our throne and secure it to our successors by 
humanity and justice, that we may inculcate in} 
every youthful heart the Jessons of wisdom, bi 
nevolence and piety ”’ 

He then gave orders that no victim, of whatever 

be offered up, to the end 
that the strict justice of his future government ' 
might thereby be widely extended in mildness, 
unspotted by any reproaches of rigor or persona! 
revenge, and that he might not be approached by 
his subjects with fear and terror. 

When the uproar had subsided, he led the bloom } 
ing Arba to his throne, and after he had throw , 
the doors of the seraglio wide open, seated the 
charming Circassian on his right, who for a long 
series of years thereafter possessed without a rival. 
the tenderest affections of her 
the happiness of a powerful and virtuous reign 
During this period of government vice might in 
deed occasionally have gone unpunished, but nei- 
ther the injured sought help in vain, nor the virtu 
ous or distinguished man fruitless] y sought reward 


sponse, and shared 
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of other business precluding me from 


A 


giving a desiral 


PRESS 
le degree of attention to the “ Ladies’ 
(rarland,” has induced me to dispose of it to Mr. J. 
Van Court, 
hereafter. 
by Mr. 


an acceptable 


under whore direction it will 
The 
Van Court, and his ability to furnish 


The 


lished periodical was originally es- 
tablished | 
is 


magazine is generally known. 


it will be observed by the above notice that the 
subscriber has again assumed the publication of an 


old favorite, “TITE LAI ARLAND,” 


hopes he will be able to make it as popular as it has 


IES’ GA aud 


been heretofore. To this end he will use his best 


exertions, and will be pleased to have all subscribers 


- patrons of the “ 
\ fore, that they will lose nothing by 


he pub-: 


» 43 
assured, there ' 


the 


we take our leave of them with an expression of our 


Garland” may rest 


change, an 


sincere thanks for the liberal support they extende 


to us during the period of our employment in thei 


service, 


whose term expires with the present number, to r- 


new their subscriptions, either by remitting the 


money, at our risk, by mail, or through the hands « 


the agents or post-masters. 
J. VAN COURT 
May 1 


7, 1819. 
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When seated on my mother’s knee, with grave and thoughtful brow, 
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clasp’d my lit - tle hands in hei’s, and both knelt down to pray! 
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ten -der--ly she taught my lips to move in ac - cents mild! 
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fer - vent -ly she _ breath’d na hope that He would bless her child, 
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When lonely, in a_i chill - - ing world, his way he should pur - .- - sue, 
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'—s—0-0—| Pies. 9 Tes == 
leadiikentcudianc! Ram, FR a: a Ra a 
oe | 

Without for him, af. - fec - - tion - ate and true. 


one heart to beat 


And speaking thus, more tremulous, she would my arms entwine, 
And press her cheek bedew’d with tears still closer unto mine! 
With feelings hallow'd by commune, would fold me %o her breast, 


And sing some touching melody to lull me to my rest ! 


Remeinber ?—ay, that look of love can never be effaced, 
Though seasons long have fleeted since the living lines I traced ; 
In the visions of my early days, that riper years pourtray, 

The mother’s smile that blessed ine then will never pass away | 


I see it when I wander 'midst the crowded walks of life,— 

It is my star of guidanoe through the shoals of mortal strife ; 

Or, when secluded from the world, my thoughts are homeward bent, 
Amidst the forms that greet me there, an angel one is bient. 


When shadows veil the brow of night mine eyes can tranquil close, 
While conscious that a wing of love doth shelter their repose ; 

And when in dreamland borne away—endearingly and sweet 
Amidst the glories cluster’d there that gentle mien I greet. 


Companion of my sclitude! for such I deem thou art, 
Still, mother, to my pilgrimage thine influence impart ; 

And cheer my spirit with the hope, although its eve be nigh, 
The smile that brighten’d in decline, will herald it on high ! 














